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United Automobile Workers, 
AFL—CIO 


The President’s Telephone Remarks to the Convention 
in Long Beach, Calif. May 20, 1966 


Mr. Reuther, Secretary Wirtz, my fellow Americans: 

Thank you very much, Walter. I heard the nice things 
you had to say and although I don’t deserve them, I ap- 
preciate them very much. 

I am honored to receive this award. I accept it from 
you and I accept it for you. No group in America has 
done more for the cause of social justice than the UAW 
and no leader has shown more competence or courage in 
that cause than has Walter Reuther. 

I know that you are enlisted in the struggle for human 
freedom and social justice here and abroad. And it is 
for those goals that we struggle tonight in South Viet- 
Nam, to give the people of that country a chance to make 
their own choices, under a constitutional process they are 
now preparing, free from the tyranny and the terror which 
others would impose upon them by brutal force. 

Despite the tests that we have in the world tonight, and 
despite the burdens which each morning brings to the 
President of the United States, I want to talk to you to- 
night, at your invitation, and I want to talk as an optimist. 

At any given moment over the past two centuries, 
observers of American life were convinced that the United 
States was about to come apart at the seams. Yet, we 
have survived crisis after crisis—even the appalling impact 
of a civil war in which the death toll matched in popula- 
tion terms that of Britain in World War I. Not only 
have we survived, but we have managed to transform 
ourselves from a rural, agrarian society to an urban, in- 
dustrial nation while expanding the meaning of our an- 
cient heritage of freedom. 

At every stage along the way there were those who said 
the tasks were impossible. 
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They said that the immigrant could never be assimi- 
lated into American life. They said he would always 
remain a stranger in our midst. But they were wrong! 

They said the Catholic and the Jew would perpetually 
stand outside the door. But they were wrong! 

They said the workingman would never be given full 
economic citizenship. And again they were wrong! 

Time and time again we have been told that the 
American people were incapable of making compas- 
sionate adjustments, that they were prisoners of past pre- 
judices and past grievances. History has proven those 
claims were wrong, too. 

So this week we celebrate the 12th anniversary of the 
Supreme Court’s epic decision that our schools should be 
colorblind. That decision triggered a debate which has 
been running ever since, and it continues tonight. 

Can the American people overcome the burdens of 
old divisions and old hatreds? Can they welcome the 
Negro as a full member, a sharing partner of our society? 

The answer to that question just must be yes; and I 
believe it will be yes. 

Twelve years have passed since that historic decision of 
1954. What has happened is the chronicle of a people 
beginning to realize that what is written in the books of 
their laws should also be written in the daily chapters of 
their lives. 

What has happened is the testimony of a people who 
are learning, however slowly, that to be born equal is 
God’s doing; to live equal is up to us. 

I do not believe that we will turn from the pursuit of 
social justice. I say that knowing that even at this mo- 
ment we have very bitter evidence of how far we are from 
its full attainment. But the lesson of 12 years is that 
compassion, when it ceases to be a cliché of the platform 
and the pulpit, can become the binding cement of a new 
fraternity. 

This is the time for bridges to be built, not for antago- 
nisms to be aroused. This is the time for those to act who 
have the power to change what just must be changed. 
For privilege is power, and its misuse, especially to up- 
hold an unjust status quo grown obsolete, is a dangerous 
wrong. 
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It is the time, too, for passion to bow to reason. The 
gains since 1954 must be steppingstones to greater ful- 
fillment, not future reminders of what might have been. 

I am not an optimist tonight because I see no more an- 
guish, no more heartache, and no more reverses. As 
surely as the stream flows to the ocean will the search for 
social justice in America always continue to be a painful 
quest. But more than 30 years of public life have con- 
vinced me that social justice for all Americans, even if 
slow, is certain, and you who make up the men and 
women of the UAW can help to hasten the day when 
that social justice comes. 

The days of uproarious industrial conflicts are behind 
us—the days of flamboyant heroes and identifiable vil- 
lians—of the rhetoric of “scabs” and “sitdowns” and 
“shutouts” and “yellow-dog contracts’—those were days 
of drama and combat, and I know some men who lament 
their passing. 

But what labor has lost in drama, it has gained in solid 
achievement. What were dreams during the New Deal, 
job security and social security, unemployment compen- 
sation, Medicare, good wages, have come true today. 

The income of our workers is up 33 percent in the last 
5 years alone. The true purchasing power of today’s 
factory worker is just 300 percent of its 1932 level. 

The children of labor no longer have to take second- 
or third-best in educational opportunities, and the re- 
sources that we have poured into education have created 
jobs in construction and allied industries and produced 
better trained citizens who can command higher salaries, 
and who demand more goods and services, including 
automobiles. 

All of our programs to improve the life of the American 
people, from the rebuilding of our cities to the preserva- 
tion of our beauty, have been national fringe benefits for 
the laboring man. 

Well, what now? 

I hope this country, and I hope the UAV,, is never 
content. We must go on now to a new agenda. We 
must administer the programs that we have passed. We 
must just do that job well, and it is going to be more 
difficult administering them by the executive branch than 
it was legislating them by the congressional branch. 

This does not mean that we must ease up on work that 
has started, but is far from finished. I have already said 
the civil rights and social justice are never achieved by 
just passing a law. Poverty is never wiped out just be- 
cause we declare war on it. 

One test of American liberalism is whether we stick 
with these jobs when the opposition is broken and when 
the headlines move to the back page. But there must be 
new business to tackle, too, and the time to start that busi- 
ness is tonight. 

So let’s all of us start thinking in a big way, as UAW 
does things in a big way. Let’s start thinking about edu- 
cation without the binding assumption that education is 
only for the children. There should be large-scale edu- 
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cational opportunities on a continuing basis, especially for 
those who did not get their share of education when they 
were young. 

Let’s start thinking as hard about underempioyment 
as we have been thinking and working to reduce unem- 
ployment. Our goal ought to be not just any job for 
everybody, but a job that uses all that every man and 
woman has to offer. So let’s start thinking about full 
potential as we have thought about full employment. 

The way we measure it, unemployment is almost down 
to 314 percent, and we are very proud of cutting it about 
in half in the past 5 years since John Kennedy took the 
oath as President. But the rest of the truth is that we are 
probably using no more than half of the human potential 
in this country. 

Yes, we talk about manpower shortages. They are 
only the result of our failure to train people to use more 
than just a small part of their talent. We waste man- 
power all over this country. We let seasonal unemploy- 
ment happen as though nothing could be done about it. 
We watch shortages of labor develop in some areas when 
there is unemployment in others not far away. 


As I speak to you there in California tonight, only a 
few miles from you thousands of untrained youngsters 
roam the streets without work, while factories in their 
area have jobs going begging because they do not have 
manpower. 

So let’s ask some hard questions, questions about the 
adequacy for the next decade of a true national labor 
policy that is built almost entirely on a program that was 
developed to meet the depression of the 1930's. 


Do you know that three out of every four Government 
employees tonight, State and local, who are now admin- 
istering labor programs, are working in unemployment 
insurance and employment service offices? Only one in 
four is working on all the other labor programs put to- 
gether. 


Now, let’s face it squarely, that a serious default of 
social policy and social justice is the inadequacy of the at- 
tention that we give to the potential of our older people. 
We just haven't started to think honestly about how to 
give meaning to that part of life which lies beyond the age 
of 60 or 65, or 70. So let’s all of us begin to work to build 
a whole new ideal of what ought to be the meaning of 
growing old. Our concept tonight is still cushioned by 
the problems of the 1930's. 

So let’s all of us start paying as much attention as you 
have in the UAW to the uses of our free time, to the build- 
ing of parks and recreation areas, to the saving of our 
rivers, to cleaning our air, to the beautifying of our land. 

Let’s start paying as much attention to these things as 
we have to the uses of labor. Let’s start thinking more 
soberly and realistically about the fact that ours isn’t a 
roller coaster economy any more. It doesn’t depend on 
the stock market and it doesn’t and it must not depend on 
war. 
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This is just not labor’s agenda. It is all America’s 
agenda. As Samuel Gompers used to say, “We do not 
value the labor movement only for its ability to give higher 
wages and better clothes and better homes. We value 
the labor movement because your purposes are human 
purposes, your scope is the limitless potential of human 
beings.” 

This is the face of social justice. 

As we tackle these problems, and as we strive with 
all our might to realize for every citizen real membership 
in American society, we will learn what was learned 100 
years ago by a very small group of Philadelphia citizens 
who set out to secure for Negroes the right to ride street 
cars. The report of their committee said: 

“Thus now, as always, the evils which men fear they 
shall be called upon to encounter as a result of doing what 
is just and humane, are discovered, when they are really 
encountered, not to be evils at all, but to be blessings pure 
and simple.” 

There are many blessings awaiting us. Under the 
leadership of the UAW we have brought many of those 
blessings to the people of this Nation. 

Tonight we have in our budget $10 billion more for 
health and education than we had in our budget when I 
became President only 2% years ago. Your leadership 
and your locals helped to make that drive successful, but 
we are just beginning. 

We have realized the things that the liberals have talked 
about and dreamed about for many years. Most of their 
programs tonight are on the statute books. So some of 
‘us seem to be a little bit frustrated. We don’t need to 
stop, though. 
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What we really need to do is to roll up our sleeves, com- 
mand the best among us to come and take charge of sound 
and solid administration of all these new programs from 
Medicare to elementary education, to see that they are 
applied equally to all Americans—and then to lay out a 
new agenda that will command the attention and the 
support of all good Americans. 

That agenda awaits work from all of us. It will beau- 
tify our countryside. It will develop our highways. It 
will bring seashores and parks and playgrounds close to 
our cities where most of our people are going to live. 

There is much left for all of us to do and I hope as you 
meet there in California with Walter Reuther and Secre- 
tary Wirtz and the other great leaders who counsel with 
me, that you will evolve a program that we can consider 
and put on the agenda and start to work on. 

The Vice President and I met tonight for more than 2 
hours with Secretary Rusk and Secretary Acheson and 
Secretary McNamara and others talking about the future 
of America. We have a bright future before us. We 
wish we could be there with you to see you in person to 
talk about it, but under the circumstances we did not 
think that was advisable, so I hope you will forgive me 
and forget that I had planned to come. 

I look forward to seeing you, and those of you at the 
convention that can come with Mr. Walter Reuther to 
the White House to visit with me at some time convenient 
in the next few weeks. I am proud of the contribution 
that you have made to good government in this country 
and I thank you for the support that you have given this 
administration. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:12 p.m. from the Cabinet Room 
at the White House. 





THE PRESIDENT’S NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
MAY 21, 1966 


THE PRESIDENT. 
interested in. 


I have a brief statement I thought you would be 


STATEMENT ON Viet-NAM 


Weare watching the situation in Viet-Nam very closely. 


We believe 


everything possible should be done to bring the various factions to an 
understanding of the need for unity while the constitutional process is 
moving forward. That is what our people are trying to do. 

General Westmoreland and Ambassador Lodge are both in Viet- 


Nam now. 


We are in very close contact with them by cable, and our 


lower level people have other communication. 


The South Vietnamese are trying to build a nation. 


They have to 


do this in the teeth of Communist efforts to take the country over by 


force. 


It is a hard and a frustrating job, and there is no easy answer, 


no instant solution to any of the problems they face. 
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We are not in Viet-Nam to dictate what form of government they 
should have. We have made it abundantly clear that it is our wish to 
see them increasingly able to manage their own affairs with the participa- 
tion of an ever broader share of the population. We regret any diver- 
sion from that task and from efforts to defeat the Communist attempt 
to take over South Viet-Nam. 

I will, of course, during the day and the week, and all the time 
that I am in this office, until we have a satisfactory solution of our prob- 
lems in that area of the world, be in close touch with the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of Defense, Mr. Rostow, and other experts, both 
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here and out there. 


I know of nothing that I could add that would contribute to im- 
proving the situation. Therefore, I think I have said about all that I 


can on that general subject today. 


I will answer any questions you may have on any other matters that 


may interest you. 


QUESTIONS 
~~ 


Q. There is a technical matter, Mr. President. Has 
this statement been duplicated, or mimeographed? 

THE PreEsIvENT. It will be given to all of you, and 
it will be in the transcript, too. 


CLARIFICATION OF REMARKS AT DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY DINNER IN CHICAGO 


Q. Mr. President, can you clarify your Chicago 
speech?’ The New York Times and other people have 
thought that you were indicating that some people were 
less patriotic than others and that you might be interested 
in purging some members of your own party. Can you 
give any indication as to what you meant in Chicago? 

THE Preswent. No, I had no such feeling of that 
kind. I didn’t think the speech is susceptible to that 
interpretation. I do think it is very important that the 
President of this country have the right, and I think he 
does have the duty and the obligation when the Nation 
is involved in the serious difficulties that we have in the 
world, to make it clear to all would-be opponents, and 
certainly those who challenge our system in Viet-Nam 
and other places, that the President is supported by the 
people of this country—that the President is determined 
to carry out the duties of his office. 

In doing that he will find people who differ with him, 
who disagree with him, who dissent from the policies of 
the Government or the Congress or of his Cabinet officials. 
We all understand that. We accept that. 

We just want to be sure that others understand that. 
Because we have dissent does not mean that we have 
been dissected, and because we do have differences does 
not mean that we are torn to pieces, as we sometimes think 
other countries are when we read about what is 
happening. 


* May 17, 1966. Sce 2 Weekly Comp. Pres. Docs., p. 657. 


Q. Have you seen any signs, Mr. President, that that 
is what other countries think of us now? 
THe PreEsIwENT. No. 


THE SITUATION IN VIET-NAM 


Q. Mr. President, so we are clear, did I understand 
you at the beginning when you read your statement to say 
that you would take questions on other subjects but not 
on the present situation in Viet-Nam? 

Tue Present. I don’t want to be charged with 
barring you from asking anything you want to. I made 
clear what I had to say on the subject, sir. 

Q. Mr. President, I wonder if you could give us any 
impression as to what your attitude toward Premier Ky 
now is in light of the present situation? 

Tue Present. I think what I have said on that 
subject is what I should say today and I don’t believe I 
would go further. I don’t believe a direct response to 
your question would do anything to contribute to solving 
the serious problem that your country has out there. 

Q. Mr. President, have you possibly had any com- 
munication with Thich Tri Quang in response to his 
letter to you? 

Tue Preswent. | think I have said all I want to say 
on that. 

I think that question has been answered by others, if 
you will check the record. 


COMMENTS ON MEETINGS CONCERNING NATO 


Q. Mr. President, can you tell us something about your 
talks yesterday about NATO, the meeting last night? 

Tue Preswent. Yes. Ambassador Bruce has been 
here for several days. Secretary Acheson, Secretary Ball 
and Ambassador Bruce, Mr. Rostow, Mr. Moyers, and 
others have, over the period of several weeks, been ex- 
changing ideas and views preparatory to the ministerial 
meeting in Brussels in early June. 
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The Belgium Foreign Minister has been here carrying 
on consultations, as have other foreign ministers. Be- 
fore Ambassador Bruce returned we decided that we 
would spend the last 3 or 4 days reviewing the problems 
of NATO. 

As a matter of fact, someone said it looks like we are 
going to call this NATO Weck because we were spending 
a good deal of our appointment calendar on that subject. 

We did finish up our meetings for the week last night, 
and Ambassador Bruce, I believe, left this morning. We 
are exchanging views with the 14 members of NATO, 
and we have given Ambassador Bruce our views to carry 
back to London with him. 

Secretary Rusk is making preparation for the Brussels 
meeting. Things have gone orderly and I think 
thoroughly and satisfactorily. 


GENERAL EISENHOWER’S LETTER ON NATO 


Q. Mr. President, have you seen General Eisenhower's 
letter to Mr. Zablocki on the NATO situation? 

Tue Preswent. No. 

Q. Did you discuss it with anyone? 

Tue Preswent. No. 


PUBLIC DISCONTENT WITH WAR AND RISING PRICES 


Q. Mr. President, could you tell us how you regard 
some of the very recent polls that show considerable public 
dissatisfaction over both Viet-Nam and the economic 
situation as to inflation? 


I. THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Tue Presment. I think that the public very gen- 
erally always feels that we should get a better price for 
the things we sell and have a lower price for the things we 
buy. 

I have observed that in polls all my life. I think there 
is somewhat more concern now than you would have in 
a normal period because we are coming close to reaching 
our objective of fullemployment. As we do, as labor gets 
scarce, as commodities get scarce, there are increases. 

But comparatively speaking—I will get this chart for 
you on prices—comparatively speaking, our price situa- 
tion is so much better than any other of the major nations 
of the world. 

We have much to be thankful for. 

Here is a chart I had made last night—that I asked 
for in connection with price statistics.” You will see the 
consumer price here as 100, for 1960, and here it is in 
1966. In Japanitis 140. In Italy itis 130. In France 
it is 120-plus. In the United Kingdom it is 120-plus. 
In Germany it is 115, in that neighborhood. In the 
United States it is under 110. It looks like about 108. 

Our average price increase has been less than 11/2 per- 
cent a year. Rates in other countries have been at least 

* The chart “Consumer Prices in U.S. and Other Major Coun- 


tries” was prepared by the Council of Economic Advisers and dated 
May 20, 1966. 
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double that. Germany has the next best record with an 
annual rate of 3 percent. 

For France and the United Kingdom the average yearly 
rise has been 3% to 4. Italy’s annual rate of inflation 
is 5 percent. Japan leads the parade with a rate of 
about 6/2 percent. 

So the cost of living record of the United States is far 
superior to the performance of any other major industrial 
country. 

We are reaching a point that we have worked for so 
long, trying to get employment for most of our people. 
When you reach that situation, you run into other prob- 
lems. I would rather face the problems I face now for 
this reason: increases in wages have come faster than the 
prices. The fact that people have work, and the fact that 
we have income coming into our Treasury to permit us 
to increase our educational efforts, our health efforts, our 
beautification efforts, our conservation efforts—I would 
rather have these problems than problems that come when 
unemployment is high and incomes low. 

I spent some time this morning with the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Director of the Budget on the debt 
limit. We have expenditures planned for this year of 
$106 billion 400 million. We believe that they will be 
under that. 

It is difficult to predict. I don’t want to have our 
credibility questioned if we are off a half percent out of 
100. But we are hoping that that expenditure could be 
under what we predicted, which would be unusual. It 
is unusual for the President to spend less than he says he is 
going to spend 18 months later. 

Our revenue, we believe, will be up some. We rather 
believe our deficit will be less than we predicted in Janu- 
ary. I think even less than we predicted 18 months ago. 

So on that problem, we recognize it. We are aware of 
it. We give a good deal of attention to it. The best 
minds in the Nation are dealing with it. It is one that 
we prefer to have than ones we have had. 


2. DISCONTENT WITH WAR 


Now I will answer your Viet-Nam question. The 
longer we are there, the more sacrifices we make. The 
more we spend, the more discontent there will be—the 
more dissatisfaction there will be—the more wish and 
desire there will be to get out. Leading that parade is the 
President. 

If you want to feel that it troubles you 100 percent, 
just double that and make it 200 percent for the Presi- 
dent. Say his concern doubles yours. I am glad to say 
that a substantial majority of those that you refer to do 
approve of the course of action that we have taken. 
They do support their Government. 

There are others who have different plans. Some 
would pull out, run out. Some would run in further. 
Some would just stand still and do nothing. You are 
aware of our plan. 
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We think that under the circumstances we are doing 
the best that we can. We would like to have peace. We 
have had two pauses. We have had economic proposals. 
We have had diplomatic invitations extended to all 115 
or 120 countries. We sent Ambassadors to some 40 of 
them. 

We have asked the United Nations to help. We have 
supported the Secretary General U Thant when he pro- 
posed that he take a trip. They would not receive him. 
We sent Mr. Harriman, Mr. Goldberg, and the Secre- 
tary of State to other capitals. 

We had 200 conferences privately. We had visits to 
40 countries publicly. We have been unable to get the 
other people to sit down and talk instead of fight. We are 
trying to provide the maximum deterrents that we can to 
Communist aggression with a minimum cost. That is 
our policy. 

We think we are doing the best we can, given these 
facts. There are some, I think—a very small percentage 
of the dissatisfied—who would run out. There is a 
somewhat larger percentage who would run further in. 
When you add the two together and put them with the 
group that would just sit and try to hold—-you don’t hold 
when you sit; that is the trouble, you get into deeper 
trouble—if you put those together, you will have collec- 
tively a certain percentage of opposition. 

But those who approve of what we are doing are 
almost twice as many as all these various factions com- 
bined. I don’t think this detailed explanation will change 
anyone’s mind, but I hope it does give you my view of it. 
That same view will apply down the road. That has 
been it all along. 


THE DEFICIT FOR FISCAL YEAR 1966 


Q. Mr. President, are you talking of this fiscal year? 

THe PresweENtT. I am talking about fiscal 1966, which 
will end June 30th, a month from now. We predicted 
that our deficit would be $6.4 billion. This January 
we predicted that. ‘That was with several billion addi- 
tional for Viet-Nam we had not anticipated. But we 
are getting several billion additional revenue we had 
not estimated. Seventeen months ago we predicted the 
deficit would be $5.3 billion. I believe that our deficit 
will be lower than the $6.4 billion and lower than the 
$5.3 billion. 

I would say our expenditures would be $106.4 billion, 
as we predicted, minus a few hundred million, or plus a 
few hundred million. I must have that flexibility there. 
But that means that even with all the extra Viet-Nam 
expenses, our expenditures are not going to be greatly over 
what we anticipated. 

Our revenues, the last estimate we made, I believe were 
$100 billion. I believe our revenues now will be $102.5 


billion, and I would like to make it clear that it could be 
more. 
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That would leave you about $4 billion, or a little less 
than a $4 billion deficit compared to the $6.4 billion we 
predicted. You must give us several hundred million 
either way on those. But it appears that we will not 
spend a great deal more than we anticipated, and we 
may even spend less. I think we will. ‘That depends on 
our June buying. 

We will take in a good deal more than we anticipated, 
at least $21 billion more, and it could be more. 

I would think the problem that you are concerned with 
on revenues would be covered by these figures that we 
have. 

THE DEBT LIMIT 


Q. What is the debt limit figure you will ask for? 

THE Present. That will be given by the Secretary. 
I am not sure that a deficit situation has been made. It 
will be between $330 billion and $335 billion. It is 
$328 billion now. I would have to have a little range 
because, again, it is not decided. 


OUTLOOK FOR A TAX INCREASE 


Q. Mr. President, on this economic thing, it sounds like 
you are a good distance away from a tax boost. 

Tue Present. I don’t want to comment on your 
hearing or about the way it sounds to you. I have a 
problem with these lights and sounds on the telephone. 
I frequently don’t hear them ring. But I have given you 
the facts and the speculations. 

Q. Is there any change in the outlook for a tax 
increase? 

Tue Preswent. We are considering all these things 
now. When we have any recommendations to make, you 
will be among the first to know them. 

I see the chart go up and down based on predictions 
and speculations. I don’t see that it really serves any 
good purpose. Until we reach the conclusion that we 
should make a recommendation, I don’t want to create 
any false impressions one way or the other. 


EFFORTS TO DEAL WITH CAUSES OF RACIAL TENSION 


Q. Mr. President, have you any thoughts on what 
seems to be indications of mounting racial tension in this 
country, such as Watts and in some other areas? 

THE Presment. Yes, we are very concerned with 
the problems in Watts. We have been in close touch 
with the local officials who are dealing with that problem 
in the State and in the area. I commented on that last 
night. I would refer you to some of the statements I 
made about the desirability of trying to avoid provoking 
antagonisms and trying to pull people together. 

I was talking to Mr. Ramsey Clark just a few days ago. 
He spent a good deal of time on that situation. A lot 
of problems come into play when in areas people are 
urging skilled workers to come to work for high wages. 
We have unemployed men who cannot qualify for those 
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jobs because they don’t have training. Even if they 
could qualify, sometimes they can’t get to work because 
of transportation. 

There are those things, and we are concerned with 
them. We are working with the local officials. We are 
proceeding as rapidly as we can to contribute what we 
can to their solution. 

Last night I said: 

“But the lesson of 12 years is that compassion, when it 
ceases to be a cliche of the platform and pulpit, can be- 
come the binding cement of a new fraternity. 

“This is the time for bridges to be built, not for 
antagonisms to be aroused. 

“It is the time for those to act who have the power to 
change what must be changed. For privilege is power, 
and its misuse, especially to uphold an unjust status quo 
grown obsolete, is a dangerous wrong. 

“Tt is the time, too, for passion to bow to reason. ‘The 
gains since 1954 must be stepping stones to greater ful- 
fillment, not future reminders of what might have been.” 

That is why Secretary Wirtz, with whom I spent a good 
deal of time yesterday, is working so hard on his man- 
power training and development and on his Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps. 

That is why we are working so hard on our poverty and 
educational problems. ‘That is why we are trying to con- 
duct experiments in transportation. That is why we 
are urging and pleading with our people to help us meet 
this desperate housing problem. 

People are living with their families and their children, 
in a good many of our cities, while rats are running 
through the room where their children eat and sleep. 
We have had the very minimum amount of housing built 
for people with low incomes in the large cities, too little. 

That is why we are striving so earnestly to have some 
of our experiments put into practice, like the rent supple- 
ment, and to get private business to take on some of this 
development. We have a limited number that can be 
built under public housing—about 35,000. 

We have housing, transportation, and training prob- 
lems we are dealing with. 

I had a memorandum this morning from the Vice 
President on meetings he has had with mayors. I have 
reports of meetings he has had with Governors. We are 
trying to do what we can to find training and employment 
for people this summer. 

He met with the Council of State Governors, the Con- 
ference of Mayors, the National League of Cities, the 
International City Managers, the National Association of 
Council Officials. 

In addition, we have had Secretary Weaver and Mr. 
Shriver, Gardner Ackley, Secretary Wirtz, and others 
working on this problem to try to find answers. 


We have made great progress in this field in the last 
2'% years. Weare appropriating almost $10 billion more 
for education and health since I became President than 
we were the day before. 
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We are spending about $2 billion more on poverty 
each year, not to mention what the States, counties, and 
cities are doing. 

I will have a copy of this chart made for any of you 
who want it. 


PROBLEMS OF MEXICAN-AMERICANS 


Q. Mr. President, in this same vein, I asked you a 
couple of months ago about the Mexican-Americans and 
their unrest. Can you tell me what the situation is 
today? 

THe Present. I went to California on a con- 
ference in that field when I was Vice President. I have 
done everything I could to contribute to a better under- 
standing. I had Members of the House who were of 
Mexican-American ancestry go on a visit with me to 
Mexico, 

During that time we talked about the desirability of a 
meeting with the Latin American leaders in the United 
States, that is, the Mexican-Americans. Since then, some 
of my people in the White House have had conferences 
with Members of the House and Senate, and other leaders 
of various organizations, the G.I. Forum, the LULAGS, 
the veterans organizations, and others. 

We have been concerned about the special problems 
of the Mexican-Americans and other Spanish-speaking 
peoples in our country. I am very familiar with those 
in the Southwest. 

We hope that we can arrange a meeting to invite the 
Mexican-American leaders and others to the White House 
to meet with members of the staff and probe more deeply 
into their problems and the actions that can be taken. 

I have tried to find qualified employces for the Gov- 
ernment from this group. I now have a good many re- 
quests out for recommendations. 

Q. What about the White House conference coming 
up? Will that include members of that group? 

Tue Presipent. No, the White House conference 
flowed from my Howard specch, but we will be glad to 
have one of the same type for their problems. 


DIPLOMATIC EFFORTS IN VIET-NAM WAR 


Q. Mr. President, a few minutes ago, a bit earlier, you 
alluded to the intensive diplomatic efforts that this Nation 
has conducted in order to try to get a settlement in Viet- 
Nam. 

Would you now say that those efforts are stagnant? 
Is there anything in the diplomatic area 

Tue Present. Not at all. We are working every 
day at it. We will as long as I am President. I think 
that answers the only way Icannow. I assume your next 
one will be to please tell you what is going on. 

I had two nice long visits with Ambassador Gronouski, 
who is returning to engage in conversations next week that 
will have a bearing on this general field. 
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say that we religiously and determinedly are pursuing every 
lead we can get to take advantage of every possibility that 
might lead to a negotiating table. 

That is why I said it again the other night: if you will 
name the day and the place, you will find this Government 
ready to sit down with any other government to discuss 
these things. 

I have with some of our most experienced and some of 
our new and fresh men. Ambassador Gronouski is very 
new to this field. He is a very creative person and an 
imaginative person. 

I have been interested in some of his reports he has 
been making about some of his recent conversations and 
what he proposes to say in the days ahead. This week 
I saw a number of Ambassadors. ‘These appointments— 
Congressmen, Senators, Ambassadors, Deputy Secretaries, 
Assistant Secretaries—do not always appear on this ap- 
pointment list for obvious reasons. 

I will meet with some today, including a Supreme 
Court Justice; you can’t list them always because that 
creates more problems than the meeting solves. 

No one wants peace in the world more than the United 
States of America. There is no one willing to go further 
to obtain it than this President. 

MERRIMAN SMITH, United Press International. Thank 
you, Mr. President. 

NOTE: President Johnson’s sixty-third news conference was held in 
his office at the White House at 12 noon on May 21, 1966. The 


President also read a portion of his statement on Viet-Nam for radio 
and television. 


National Sculpture Garden 


Announcement of Signing of Cooperative Agreement. 


May 21, 1966 


The White House announced today that a cooperative 
agreement has been signed by Paul Mellon, President of 
the National Gallery of Art, and Stewart L. Udall, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, for a National Sculpture Garden on 
the Mall. 

The site of the garden is L’Enfant Square, a four-acre 
park area between the Natural History Museum and the 
National Gallery of Art on the north side of the Mall. 
The land, which comes under the jurisdiction of the Na- 
tional Park Service of the Interior Department, is 
bounded by 7th and 9th Streets and Madison and Con- 
stitution Avenues. 

The agreement stems from a suggestion by the Presi- 
dent’s Council on Pennsylvania Avenue which included 
plans for revitalizing the “Grand Mall.” 

An Advisory Committee has been named to make 
formal recommendations for the project, which has been 
described as “an outdoor room of the National Gallery.” 
Committee members are John Walker, Director of the 
National Gallery, who will serve as Chairman; Stewart 
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L. Udall, Secretary of the Interior; Dr. S. Dillon Ripley, 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution; Roger L. 
Stevens, Chairman of the National Council on the Arts; 
and William Walton, Chairman of the Commission of 
Fine Arts. 

Last year a contract for a master plan for the Mall was 
arranged by the National Park Service with architect 
Nathaniel Owings of San Francisco. After his plan is 
submitted to the Committee, consideration will begin of 
works of art to be acquired for the Sculpture Garden, 
either through gifts or purchase by the National Gallery. 

The National Park Service will be responsible for the 
landscaping, maintenance, and security of the garden. 
The National Gallery of Art will have final responsibility 
for the selection of sculpture, care of the works of art, and 
the carrying out of any educational programs. 


Operation Medicare Alert 


Announcement Reporting Progress in Office of 
Economic Opportunity Program To Reach 
Citizens Eligible for Medicare. May 21, 1966 


The White House announced today that Operation 
Medicare Alert, a Community Action Program under the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, has contacted 41/2 mil- 
lion senior citizens in its program to enroll the elderly 
poor for health benefits under the new Medicare 
legislation. 

“Through Operation Medicare Alert,’ the White 
House said, “most of America’s senior citizens who are 
elderly, poor, isolated, or infirm—those who most need 
the new health benefits and who were least likely to learn 
about the health opportunities now open to them in 
time to enroll before May 31—have been visited per- 
sonally and encouraged to sign up under the Medicare 
program.” 

Throughout the country, 13,000 of the elderly poor 
were employed to find and visit those who had not en- 
rolled, and to speak with them about signing up for health 
benefits under the Medicare program. Aided by 67,000 
volunteers, the Medicare Alert workers contacted over 
414, million of America’s senior citizens, many of whom 
were unaware of their rights under the new Medicare 
legislation because they could not read or did not speak 
English. 

There were 467 Medicare Alert projects in 47 States, 
Puerto Rico, and Guam. In Maine, Medicare Alert 
workers rode horses to visit those living in areas where 
there was no access by road. In Dayton, Ohio, a 98- 
year-old man living alone in a remote area made a Medi- 
care Alert worker visit him three times before he finally 
signed up. “I meant to sign up all along,” he said. 
“Now I'll have to figure out some other way to make you 
folks come out and visit me.” 
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Disaster Relief Funds for Louisiana 


Announcement of Allocation of Federal Funds Because 
of Hurricane Damage. May 21,1966 


The President today made available $25,000,000 in 
Federal disaster relief funds to Louisiana. This is the 
largest single allocation of disaster funds since the enact- 
ment of the Federal Disaster Act (Public Law 81-875) 
in 1950. 

Today’s allocation is in support of the President’s major 
disaster declaration of September 10, 1965, because of 
Hurricane Betsy damages in Louisiana. Five million 
dollars had been allocated earlier, making a total of 
$30,000,000 to date for this disaster. 

Because of the unusual severity of the Hurricane Betsy 
disaster, the Office of Emergency Planning, on behalf of 
the President, directed Federal agencies to accomplish 
much of the eligible PL 875 work in Louisiana. The 
Corps of Engineers has performed or supervised debris 
clearance and the repair of roads, public buildings, sewer 
and water systems. The General Services Administration 
on assignment from OEP put into effect an emergency 
housing program, providing mobile homes for disaster 
victims. 

The funds made available today will be used by the 
Office of Emergency Planning to reimburse Federal 
agencies for work already accomplished. The OEP’s 
Regional Office in Denton, Tex., is coordinating Federal 
agency disaster relief activities in Louisiana. 


Disaster Relief Funds for California 


Announcement of Supplemental Allocation of Federal 
Funds Because of Damage by Flooding. 
May 21, 1966 


The President announced today a supplemental alloca- 
tion of $15,000,000 in Federal disaster relief funds for 
California. These funds are in support of the President’s 
December 24, 1964, major disaster declaration because 
of the Christmas week 1964 flooding in northern Cali- 
fornia. With today’s allocation, a total of $35,000,000 
has been made available for emergency recovery work in 
this disaster. 

Federal assistance in major disasters is authorized by the 
Federal Disaster Act, Public Law 81-875. Aid is fur- 
nished to a State and its political subdivisions for debris 
clearance and the repair of essential public facilities such 
as roads, bridges, public buildings, and sewer and water 
systems. 


In the northern California disaster, a large part of the 
emergency PL 875 work was performed or supervised by 
Federal agencies, principally the U.S. Army Corps of 
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Engineers. Today’s allocation will be used to reimburse 
these agencies for work performed at OEP direction. 

The Office of Emergency Planning coordinates 
Federal disaster assistance activities for the President. 


International Labor Press 
Association 


The President’s Remarks to Members of the Association 
in the East Room. May 23, 1966 


Secretary Wirtz, Secretary Connor, distinguished editors, 
visitors: 

It is a pleasure to welcome you here to the White 
House. The 350 publications that you represent reach, 
I am told, almost 20 million Americans. Most of your 
readers can be counted on to support the programs and 
the legislation that the distinguished Speaker and the 
Leader of the Senate just spoke about, legislation that I 
think will keep our country marching ahead if they are 
kept informed. It is your job and also part of mine to 
help keep them informed. 

I think it is a tribute to you that in some ways the copy 
in your publications has been getting less dramatic these 
days. 

As I said last Friday to your friends at the United Auto 
Workers Convention at Long Beach, California: 

“The days of the uproarious industrial conflict are 
behind us—the days of flamboyant heroes and identifiable 
villains—of the rhetoric of ‘scab’ and ‘sitdown’ and ‘shut- 
out’ and ‘yellow-dog contract’.” 

The days of open warfare between labor and manage- 
ment with winner take all seem to have passed. Of 
course, there are still inequities, and where we find in- 
equities we must correct them. I have urged the Con- 
gress to enact a new unemployment compensation bill, 
and Senator Long, the Leader of the Senate, told me this 
afternoon as soon as the House passed that bill—it has 
already been reported—he will take it up in the Senate, 
and he will, he hopes, add some of the provisions that 
were modified in the House bill back in the Senate. 

We believe that bill should include benefit standards. 
The present law we think is inadequate. We think it 
does not cover enough workers. We think it does not 
mect the economic .demands of this period in the 20th 
Century. 

I am also urging Congress, as Speaker McCormack 
told you, to act this week to modernize the minimum 
wage by raising standards to $1.40 in 1967 and $1.60 in 
1968. 

I was one of three Members of Congress from my 
State in 1938 who signed a petition to bring up the mini- 
mum wage in the House of Representatives. The other 
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two were defeated that year because they signed that 
petition. 

To show you how far we have come since 1938 when 
I was a young man in the Congress, that bill provided a 
25 cent minimum wage and two out of three men from 
my State that supported it were defeated. So we have 
made at least some progress, and I predict before the 
week is over we will pass a bill that will include 7 million 
extra people, that will raise the minimum wage not to 
25 cents but to $1.60. 

But the battle for job security and the battle for social 


.security, pensions, medical care, and decent wages for 


most workers has already been largely won. Now we 
must go back to some new business. 

What should that new business be? 

I would like to think with you this afternoon and ask 
ourselves some questions. 

What can we do to extend education beyond childhood 
and bring new opportunity to adults who were left 
behind? 

What can we do to give the worker not merely a job 
but a job that uses all of his abilities? 

What can we do to stop the wasteful squander of our 
human potential? 

With unemployment at a 12 year low of 3.5 percent, 
our economy demands full and not partial use of our 
human resources. So what can we do about the un- 
equal distribution of our labor force and about seasonal 
unemployment? 

These are all questions that have important meaning, 
I think, to the men and women who labor in this coun- 
try, as well as very important meaning to all the Nation. 

But there are other challenges that also face us. Labor 
cannot content itself with what some call the bread and 
butter issues. You must join us in the effort to improve 
our total environment. 

For it is the worker who has the biggest stake in the 
quality of our public education. He does not have the 
choice of turning to a private school for his children. 

It is the worker who has the biggest stake in mass trans- 
portation. The highway, the bus, and the train are his 
links to his livelihood. 

It is the worker who has the biggest stake in conserva- 
tion and natural beauty, and playgrounds that are close 
to his home for his children, because he does not own 
a hunting lodge or a home on the seashore. 

It is the worker who has the biggest stake in rebuilding 
our decaying cities because he cannot escape to an ex- 
pensive suburb. 

There is scarcely a measure we have proposed to this 
Congress and to its leaders that we reviewed this after- 
noon which does not directly affect the workingman. He 
has been taken into our calculations in all of our recom- 
mendations to the Congress. 

It is the workingman, the man who reads your publi- 
cations, who has the power to turn such ideas as we have 
recommended into legislative programs that we can 
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execute. Most of you realize this, I think, and your 
leaders realize it. 

Labor leaders were prime movers behind our Demon- 
stration Cities program. But some have called this pro- 
gram too small to bother with. What they don’t under- 
stand is that it represents a whole new departure and it is 
a chance to renew entire urban communities at one time, 
instead of trying to do it piece by piece. If I were a 
mayor, I would embrace this program and the rent sup- 
plement program with it. I would work for them and 
I would strengthen them. 

There has been far too little modern housing built in 
our big cities in this country. There is tragically little 
public housing available to the needy. We build less 
than 35,000 units in the entire United States per year. 
So we need to get our foot in the door, and fast, to open 
that door to the day when private housing provides a 
decent home for every family in this land. 

I think that is what your readers would want, and I 
think that is what they would work for, too, if they could 
understand the real need and the real urgency that 
prevails. 

These are two of the most important programs on the 
agenda of the Congress, and with your help we want to 
give them life, and we want to make them work. 

The time has also come to do something about the 
effects of a workingman’s job on his health. This prob- 
lem has been neglected far too long, it has been over- 
looked, but it must be neglected no longer. 

Since World War II, dozens of new materials and 
hundreds of new manufacturing processes have been in- 
troduced into our factories, and when they have been 
introduced new hazards have been introduced, too. We 
do not know the full long-range impact of these hazards 
on the health of all the men who work in these factories. 
We do not know enough about what really happens to 
men and women who handle chemicals, plastics, asbestos, 
petroleum products, and glass. 

We do not know enough about the effects on a worker 
that is subject to extremes of heat and cold, noise or 
humidity. Despite all the research that we have done 
for these men who have been subjected to the extremes 
of heat, cold, noise, and humidity, we do not know the 
effects these have on their lives. 

We do not even know the full effects of radioactivity, 
even though we have researched it for years. 

But we do know that these hazards are real. We do 
know that work-related diseases and other physical and 
mental disorders are on the rise, and that trend must be 
reversed. We are moving to reverse it. 

Last March we amended the Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Act to extend Federal safety precautions to all the 
Nation’s coal miners. They had urged this step for 
years, and I was proud to be able to sign it into law, mak- 
ing it a reality. 

Now we are going to extend Federal health standards 
to cover not only coal miners but to all miners as well, 
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The Metallic and Nonmetallic Mine Act which has 
passed the House and is now in the Senate committee 
being studied, will protect our men mining copper and 
uranium, or working in sand and gravel quarries—prac- 
tically everyone who labors under the earth to earn his 
livelihood. 

I am also directing the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to make an intensified study of all occupa- 
tional health. He will report to me at the earliest pos- 
sible moment on what your government can do: 

—First, to isolate and eliminate the hazards to occupa- 
tional health that now exist; and 

—Second, to test new products and processes so that 
precautions can be taken to prevent health hazards before 
they occur. 

We are no longer content in America with achieving 
only the greatest good for the greatest number. Today 
the measure we apply to our national progress is how 
much we improve the lot of all, and especially of those 
who have the least. 

What we have done in the past in the service of our 
conscience is only a prolog to what should now be done 
in the service of our vision. I urge you, as influential 
members of a great segment of American society to turn 
your hearts and your minds and your pens to the enlarge- 
ment of that vision. 

In the last 2% years we have passed many measures 
in Congress: some 24 in the education and health field 
alone, many in the conservation field, many in the recrea- 
tion field, many in the beautification field. 

All of these measures, I think, that constitute what we 
call the Great Society, have been and will be of great 
benefit to the working people of this country, your audi- 
ence—those who read your newspapers. 

I think the medical care bill that goes into effect July 
1 will be a measure with revolutionary possibilities. Now 
our big problem is to find competent administration for 
all those measures. 

There are many cobwebs. 
ties. 


There are many difficul- 
They present many problems: How to bring the 
elementary school bill into practice; how to bring the 
medical care to reality and do it justly, do it fairly, and 
do it without discrimination. 

I don’t know whether you realize it or not, but in the 
last 2% years, since I became President, we have in- 
creased the appropriations for health and education alone 
by almost $10 billion—$10 billion. And someone has 
to watch each of those dollars from the time it leaves the 
Treasury until it is spent in the various 50 States in this 
land. 

So we not only have a job of legislating, we have a 
job of administering. We are trying to do that. 

‘We started a poverty program in this country and we 
are now spending almost $2 billion—the Federal Govern- 
ment alone, to say nothing of the cities, counties, and 
States. That is a new program, a difficult program. It 
has many heartaches and backaches in it. But it is better 
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to have started it and failed in some instances than to 
have never thought of it at all. 

I ask you to carefully review the things we have con- 
sidered. Some of our recommendations have not been 
followed. ‘The House Ways and Means Committee this 
week eliminated some provisions from the unemployment 
compensation bill that I wanted very much to pass. But 
that is what you call the check and balance system. 

Senator Dirksen eliminated 14(b) in the Senate, but 
I never committed myself to deliver Senator Dirksen. 

I did my best to pass that bill in the House. We passed 
it by a few votes. I talked to 61 Senators that I thought 
we could influence in the Senate, and most of them were 
ready to support the measure. But there was a group 
that did not favor it. We will have to try again, and 
try again we will. 

But I think we must realize that this Nation has made 
great progress, that we have moved forward. I doubt 
that there has ever been a period in our history—speak- 
ing of the last 5 years—when the worker got a fairer share 
of the total income, when the employer had better profits, 
and when the Nation benefited more. 

Last week I visited the city where I taught before 
coming to Washington. I had left there 35 years ago. 
I looked up the statistical data to compare conditions then 
and conditions now. 

It was rather startling. ‘The average worker in manu- 
facturing enterprises when I came to Washington in the 
year 1931-32 was making $17 a week. But, you say, 
they were 1932 dollars. And they were. 

I had my economist convert that into present day dol- 
lars, and it ran about $30 a week. And I didn’t have an 
economist when I came here, I might add. 

The average farmer during that period made $300 a 
year, but converting that into present day dollars he made 
$800 a year. This year he makes $4,500. This year 
the worker who made $32 in 1932 makes $111—three 
times as much. 

I believe in the last 5 years wages have gone up some 
30-odd percent. Profits have gone up 46 percent in the 
5 years since the Democratic administration came here, 
President Kennedy, Secretary Wirtz, and the rest. 

So we have much to be thankful for. 


That doesn’t mean that there are not many improve- 
ments yet to be made. We cannot be satisfied with the 
status quo. We cannot stand still. We are not going 
to, notwithstanding the fact that the polls sometimes in- 
dictate that we are moving ahead too fast, that we need 
to be checked. I have found that people are able to 
do that when they think we need to be. 

But we are going to have vision. We are going to 
dream dreams. We are going to look ahead. We are 
going to continue to try to deserve the right to say that 
we are the best read, the best fed, the best clothed, and 
the most prosperous nation in all the world. 


If we can only hold ourselves together and continue 


to believe in our system and our country, to the end that 
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we can have not only prosperity but can lead in the effort 
to bring peace to all the world, it will be a great day for 
America. 

That occupies my every waking moment. 

Thank you very much. 
note: The President spoke at 5:58 p.m. in the East Room at the 


White House, to approximately 150 editors of union publications 
who were meeting in Washington. 


Small Business Week 


Proclamation 3726. Dated May 23, 1966. 
Released May 24, 1966 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


The small businesses of America are the foundation of 
our cherished system of free, competitive enterprise. Our 
nearly five million small businesses supply more than a 
third of the Nation’s goods and services, and are a fertile 
source of new ideas and new products to enrich the lives 
of our citizens and stimulate the growth of our economy. 

Small business concerns, which have increased by more 
than 300,000 during the past few years, are helping to pro- 
vide the additional jobs needed by a rapidly growing 
Nation. 

The small, privately owned concern has played a funda- 
mental role in the development of the American way of 
life, and it continues to represent the door of opportunity 
for millions of enterprising citizens. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Lynpon B. Jounson, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby designate the 
week beginning May 22, 1966, as Small Business Week; 
and I call upon chambers of commerce, boards of trade, 
and other public and private organizations to participate 
in ceremonies recognizing the contribution of small busi- 
ness to our prosperous society, to our welfare and happi- 
ness, and to our goal of a better and more productive life 
for all our people. 

In Witness Wuenreor, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 23rd day of May 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
sixty-six, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and 
ninetieth. 


[SEAL] 


Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
By the President 
Dean Rusk 
Secretary of State 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 2:05 p.m., May 24, 
1966] 
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Small Business Share of 
Prime Contracts 


Announcement of Report to the President from the 
Secretary of Defense. May 24, 1966 


The President today received a report from Secretary 
of Defense Robert S. McNamara which showed that 
small business firms received $4,904 million in Defense 
prime contract awards during the first 9 months of fiscal 
year 1966 (July 1965—March 1966). 

This was $1,276 million more than the amount re- 
ceived for the same 9 months of the previous fiscal year. 
Small business firms have participated fully in the build-up 
of Defense procurement during this fiscal year to date. 

They received 21.5 percent of total Defense prime con- 
tract awards to business firms during July 1965—March 
1966, compared to 20.7 percent during the same months 
of the previous fiscal year, and 20.3 percent for all of fis- 
cal year 1965. 

Comparative 9 months figures are shown in Table I 
for six major procurement programs. All programs ex- 
cept the missile and space systems program show an in- 
crease in dollar volume. The missiles and space systems 
program gives small business firms the smallest amount of 
prime contract awards (1.9 percent of the total during 
this fiscal year to date). The fact that missile procure- 
ment is relatively small in the program “mix” is a factor 
in the improved small business percentage. 

Prime contract awards for research, development, test 
and evaluation (RDT&E) work are included in Table I, 
and shown separately by military department in Table II. 
Small business firms obtained $121 million in prime con- 
tracts for RDT&E work during July 1965—March 1966, 
compared to $101 million for the same months of the pre- 
vious fiscal year. ‘The comparative small business per- 
centages for RDT&E work are as follows: 3.6 percent for 
July 1965—March 1966, 3.4 percent for July 1964—March 
1965, and 4.4 percent for all of the fiscal year 1965. 


There were 643 large business firms which reported on 
subcontracts during the first 9 months of fiscal year 1966 
(July 1965-March 1966). These firms committed 
$8,490 million of the $17,868 million total large business 
prime contract awards to subcontracts. Of the $8,490 
million subcontracts by reporting large business firms, 
$3,543 million, or 41.7 percent was committed to per- 
formance by small business firms. This compares with 
40.7 percent to small business firms for the same months 
of fiscal year 1965, and 41.5 percent for the entire fiscal 
year 1965 as shown in Table III. 


note: Tables I, II, and III cited in the text were made available 
with the announcement. 
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Small Businessman of the Year Award 


Announcement of Presentation of Plaque to 
Efrain D. Vassallo. May 24, 1966 


The President today presented a plaque to Mr. Efrain 
D. Vassallo of Ponce, Puerto Rico as the “Small Business- 
man of the Year.” Nominations for this award origi- 
nated with the Small Business Administration Advisory 
Councils in each Small Business Administration region. 
The National Council selected the winner. 

Mr. Vassallo, 37, studied in Puerto Rico and at Virginia 
Tech, where he received a Bachelor of Science in Indus- 
trial Engineering in 1948. He returned to Puerto Rico 
in 1949 and started working with his father in a small 
tinsmith shop owned by his father. 

In 1955, Mr. Vassallo switched operations to the manu- 
facturing of metal jalousies in Ponce, Puerto Rico. With 
a starting capital of only $3,000, the firm reached a sound 
financial condition in 1957 and has been prosperous since. 
Mr. Vassallo has since begun a new factory to manufac- 
ture concrete blocks. 

SBA’s National Advisory Council has approximately 
100 members from all parts of the country. Members 
serve without pay. Once a year they meet in Washington, 
where they confer with SBA officials to discuss small busi- 
ness problems, and to make recommendations. 


NOTE: The President presented the plaque to Mr. Vassallo shortly 
after 11:30 a.m. in the Rose Garden at the White House. 


Education for Disadvantaged Children 


Statement by the President on a Forthcoming National 
Planning Conference. May 24, 1966 


I have asked the U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
Harold Howe II, to call a national planning conference 
in Washington, July 18-20, on education for disadvan- 
taged children. 

The program provided by title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 has been started and 
the funds for this fiscal year dispersed in an unusually 
brief span of time. Its value has been clearly demon- 
strated. There are seven million children who are re- 
ceiving a better education this year because our State and 
local school systems moved swiftly and with ingenuity to 
use these funds. We must now assure ourselves that prog- 
ress is universal. ‘The gains made in some schools can 
be duplicated throughout the Nation if we exchange in- 
formation and ideas quickly. 

To this end I have suggested to Commissioner Howe 
that he invite the chief education officer of each State to 
name a four-man delegation to the conference. This 
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delegation would be comprised of the State’s title I co- 
ordinator, a representative from a State college or uni- 
versity, and a representative each from an urban and a 
rural area. 

The conference will provide a working environment 
for exchanging ideas and exploring new methods of edu- 
cating the children of poverty. It can concern itself 
with problems discussed in the report of the National 
Advisory Council on Education of the Disadvantaged. 

I have asked Commissioner Howe to make the results 
of the conference known to all State educational agencies, 
and I hope this meeting will be the forerunner of a series 
of similar conferences in each State before the fall school 
opening. We cannot rest until every boy and girl who 
needs special help in school receives it in the most effective, 
imaginative form that American ingenuity can devise. 


Highway Safety Improvement Projects 


Letter to the President From the Secretary of 
Commerce Transmitting a Status Report. 


May 24, 1966 


Dear Mr. President: 

In accordance with your request to be kept advised of 
the progress of highway safety improvement projects, I 
am enclosing a report from Federal Highway Adminis- 
trator Rex M. Whitton on the status of the program as 
of March 31, 1966. 

Since the initiation of this effort at your request two 
years ago, 1,013 projects have been programed by the 
States at a total cost of over $193 million. Of this 
amount, more than $83 million was in the form of Fed- 
eral aid, or 4.3 percent of ABC apportionments for the 
two-year period. 

During the quarter just ended, Federal funds allotted 
to this work represented 8.5 percent of the total appor- 
tionments for the ABC systems, so the program consti- 
tutes an increasingly large proportion of our Federal-aid 
program. 

The project total as of March 31 was up 62 percent 
from the total on December 31, 1965, and up 139 per- 
cent from the total six months ago. This rapid growth, 
which was forecast as a result of increased emphasis on 
the program by the Bureau of Public Roads, is expected 
to continue as the States program additional projects 
based on inventories of hazardous locations currently be- 
ing completed in each State. Thirty-two inventories have 
been prepared to date, and the comprehensive programs 
outlined by these States provide a good indication of the 
major safety work being planned. 

While we all agree that no single approach will solve 
our traffic accident problem, in our judgment the elimi- 
nation of high-hazard locations is a continuing essential 
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feature of the Administration’s greatly expanded traffic 
safety program. We are proud of our accomplishments 
to date and confidently expect even more rapid progress. 
Respectfully yours, 
Joun T. Connor 
[The President, The White House, Washington, D.C.] 


note: The “Report on Highway Safety Improvement Projects for 
Third Quarter, FY °66” (4 pp., processed) was also made public 
by the White House. 


Joint Financial Management 
Improvement Program 


The President’s Memorandum to Heads of Departments 


and Agencies on Acceleration of the Program. 
May 24, 1966 


Secretary Fowler, Budget Director Schultze and Comp- 
troller Genera! Staats have just informed me about their 
plans to accelerate the pace of the Joint Financial Manage- 
ment Improvement Program. They have asked Civil 
Service Chairman Macy to in this worthy 
undertaking. 


assist 


I have a strong and continuing interest in the develop- 
ment of business-like financial systems throughout the Fed- 
eral Government. Such systems are essential to assist in 
carrying out a basic pledge of this Administration—to get 
a dollar’s value for a dollar spent. We must have 
financial systems which: 


—provide the information our managers need for effec- 
tive cost control—for waging the war on waste, 

—develop cost consciousness in men and women at 
every level of responsibility in every agency, 

—assure financial integrity in everything the Govern- 
ment does, 

—-provide the types of financial data needed to support 
the planning-programming-budgeting system initi- 
ated last August, and 

—enable the Government to apply the best and most 
efficient management and operating techniques. 


I am particularly pleased that the central agencies— 
representing both the legislative and the executive 
branches—will spearhead, with your active participation, 
a renewed joint program in this vital area of direct interest 
to both the Congress and the President. 

The legislative groundwork for this program was laid 
sixteen years ago. While much progress has been made, 
much more is necessary if we are to discharge the respon- 
sibility placed upon us by the Budget and Accounting 
Procedures Act of 1950. Accordingly, I request the head 
of each executive department and agency to take immedi- 
ate action to: 
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—Insure that the system of accounting and internal 
control in his agency meets management needs and 
conforms to the principles, standards, and related re- 
quirements prescribed by the Comptroller General. 

—Work with the Civil Service Commission in develop- 
ing a more vigorous program for recruiting and 
developing the professional personnel to design and 
operate effective financial management systems. 

—Assure that financial reports and cost data provide 
adequate support for the planning-programming- 
budgeting system. 

—See that the agency's managers are given the basic 
tools they need—responsibility centered cost-based 
operating budgets and financial reports—for setting 
and achieving maximum cost reduction goals. 

The Budget Director will issue more detailed instruc- 
tions with respect to this program. Your full support is 
needed. I want every manager—the general manager 
and the financial manager alike—to feel and respond to 
your personal demands for the use of highest quality, 
business-type financial information systems. 

I want every manager to think of his part of the total 
Government in terms of everything he owns, everything 
he owes and the full cost of doing every job in relation to 
the products resulting from these costs. I want him to 
think of minimal costs and cost reduction as profit. And 
I want him to think in terms of his profit as a result of 
how he uses all the resources entrusted to him. These 
goals cannot be fully achieved without sound financial 
management practices. 

With increased assistance by the central agencies, and a 
positive action program on your part, we can readily 
achieve what is contemplated in the Budget and Account- 
ing Procedures Act—the utilization of the best business 
practices in the day-to-day management of our 
Government. 


Implementation of Medicare Program 


Progress Report to the President From the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. May 24, 1966 


Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare John W. 
Gardner today reported to the President on steps taken to 
put the medicare program into effect on July 1, 1966. 

The Secretary’s report noted these developments: 

—Ninety percent of Americans 65 or over have signed 

up for the voluntary part of medicare which covers 
doctors’ bills; 

—Over ninety percent of the Nation’s hospitals have 

asked to participate in providing services under the 
basic program; 
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—State health departments, the Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
plan and private insurance companies chosen to help 
administer the program, and professional organiza- 
tions such as the American Hospital Association 
and American Medical Association are helping hos- 
pitals meet the conditions of participation. 

The Report was made in response to a request from the 

President. 

The Secretary’s Report, an appendix and a report from 

the Commissioner of Social Security are attached. 


THe SECRETARY'S REPORT 


May 23, 1966 
Dear Mr. President: 

This is in response to your request for a report on the 
steps taken by this Department to put the medicare pro- 
gram into effect on July 1, 1966. 

We have summarized below the information directed 
specifically at the questions in your letter. I am also 
attaching a more comprehensive report submitted to me 
by the Commissioner of Social Security. 

As you requested, I will keep you fully informed on the 
progress of the much-needed legislation for the modern- 
ization of health facilities, for the training of health per- 
sonnel, and for cooperation with the States and the com- 
munities in the health field. We look forward to working 
with the National Advisory Commission on Health Man- 
power and the President's Committee on Health Man- 
power to develop ways to utilize health personnel in an 
effective and efficient manner. 

The information related to your specific questions on 
the implementation of medicare is as follows: 

1. Are persons covered by Medicare fully informed of 

their benefits? 

A great deal of progress has been made toward this goal. 

Ninety percent of those 65 or over, 17.2 million per- 
sons out of 19.1 million, have signed up for the voluntary 
medical insurance. Another 5 percent have indicated 
that they do not want coverage; about 2 to 3 percent have 
indicated that they are thinking it over. 

We estimate that just about every older person has been 
informed and that the remaining 2 or 3 percent who have 
said nothing yet are really “no’s” or still thinking it over. 

We have had excellent cooperation from television, 
radio, the press, employers, unions, senior citizens organi- 
zations, insurance companies, Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
organizations, and various citizen groups in informing 
older people about the medicare program. 

The informational and enrollment objectives have also 
been pursued through programs of extensive direct mail 
contacts and personal contacts by people in this Depart- 
ment and other Government agencies. 

Participating Government agencies include the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, the Internal Revenue Service, 
the Civil Service Commission, the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and the Department of Agriculture. 
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As in any health insurance program, there are many 
details in medicare that people will not be expected to 
remember. We have prepared a handbook to be sent to 
each older person in early June which will serve as a 
permanent reference. And the social security offices 
throughout the country and the intermediaries who will 
help us administer the program stand ready to give in- 
formation and assistance as people need it. 

Under the hospital insurance part of the program claims 
for payment will be made by the institutions that provide 
the services. Each institution will be furnished with an 
operational handbook and we are also sending a special 
reference guide to each physician. ‘These publications 
will not only answer the questions institutions and 
physicians have about the operation of the program but 
will also put them in a position to help answer questions 
that elderly people have. The various forms and the 
claims procedures have been kept as simple as possible. 

2. Are hospitals, nursing homes, and other institutions 
in compliance with necessary conditions of participation? 
What assistance are we giving to be sure that they meet 
requisite quality standards? 

We have been in touch with every hospital in the coun- 
try and each has been asked to file an application to par- 
ticipate in the program. Over ninety percent have so far 
applied. State agencies, as our agents, have been deter- 
mining the eligibility of the institutions to participate. 

The State agencies have mailed applications to about 
4,000 hospitals accredited by the Joint Commission on 
Accreditation of Hospitals. These accredited hospitals, 
which account for 87 percent of all short-stay hospital 
days, need to have only a utilization review plan in order 
to participate. Well over 90 percent of this group has 
applied and certification of eligibility for them is proceed- 
ing rapidly. 

Applications were also mailed to about 4,000 non- 
accredited hospitals, accounting for 13 percent of all short- 
stay hospital days, and of these over 80 percent have been 
returned for processing (probably a much higher percent 
of those who meet the eligibility standards). Here the 
task for the State agencies is more time-consuming since 
they have to determine whether the hospitals meet a series 
of standards related to requirements in the law as well 
as health and safety standards established by regulation. 
This work, however, is expected to be completed by the 
first week of June. 

We have arranged for the State agencies, the Blue Cross, 
and in some instances private insurance companies, to 
help hospitals and other institutions that have difficulty 
meeting the participation requirements. 

In order to participate in the medicare program hospi- 
tals must also be in compliance with Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act. As of this date about 6,900 hospitals have 
given formal assurance that they are in compliance. In 
the case of about 5,500 of them this assurance has been 
accepted either on the basis of a questionnaire submitted 
by the hospital or as the result of an investigation. Con- 
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sultations are now going on with the other 1,400 to clear 
up questions raised by their response to the questionnaire. 
There are several hundred other hospitals which would be 
expected to participate in the medicare program but which 
for one reason or another have not yet replied to the ques- 
tionnaire mailed tothem. All of these hospitals are being 
encouraged to file questionnaires. 

At the present time it appears that about 15 percent of 
the hospital beds in the country are in hospitals in which 
there is a possible civil rights compliance problem. ‘These 
hospitals, which are heavily concentrated in the Southern 
States, are now being visited by personnel of the Depart- 
ment and where problems exist every effort is being made 
to secure voluntary compliance. 

3. Are all the administrative agents, e.g., Blue Cross, 
Blue Shield, and private insurance companies fully pre- 
pared to carry out their appropriate functions? 

We have agreements with all of these organizations. 
Operating funds have been made available, and the neces- 
sary training under the program is well underway. Tool- 
ing up is proceeding smoothly, and there are no unresolved 
problems. Administrative procedures have been kept as 
simple as possible. All of the organizations involved have 
experience in the type of functions they will perform under 
Medicare. 


4. Have the various professional organizations been 
fully consulted and are their views reflected in implement- 
ing regulations? 

Policy is being established only after full consultation 
with the interested professional organizations and other 
groups. The American Hospital Association and the 
American Medical Association, two of the groups most 
directly concerned, and many others have been represented 
in our work groups, and have also been consulted 
individually on all important policy questions. The 
Health Insurance Benefits Advisory Council, charged by 
law with giving us advice on policy, has considered all 
major areas in which policies must be established and 
most policy statements have already been released. 

5. Have cooperative arrangements with the States been 
worked out to cover their functions? What progress have 
they made? 

The principal job of the States is to determine the eligi- 
bility of hospitals and other institutions to participate in 
the program, and to give consultation to those who need 
help in meeting the standards. All States are now well 
along in this operation. They have formally recom- 
mended 3,000 hospitals for approval as of this date but 
the work has been practically completed on a much larger 
number. The States have been asked to complete all 
their work by the first week of June. If some States do 
not have the job completely finished by that time, we are 
prepared to assist them with the remaining determinations. 

6. Have methods of reimbursement been established for 
hospitals, nursing homes, and physicians that are equi- 
table and efficient? 
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Principles of cost reimbursement for hospitals and other 
institutions were issued on May 2. In establishing these 
principles we had considerable discussion and negotiation 
with hospitals and nursing home associations, and we have 
tried to take into account the sometimes conflicting in- 
terests of all concerned—the provider, the consumer, and 
the social security contributor. We believe that the prin- 
ciples will support the maintenance and improvement 
of quality care and at the same time insure that Medicare 
does not pay for costs and services that are not covered 
under the law. The principles as adopted for reimburs- 
ing hospitals are satisfactory to the American Hospital 
Association, although they do not provide for as much as 
the Association had hoped. The principles for paying 
physicians will be released shortly, and from our discus- 
sions with physician organizations they appear to be 
satisfactory. 

7. What is the status of hospital committees to ensure 
effective use of beds? 


The use of a committee in the management of hospital 
utilization is new to many hospitals. We are therefore 
accepting as meeting the requirement committees still in 
the formative stages. The States and Blue Cross and the 
private insurance companies selected to help in the ad- 
ministration of the hospital insurance program are helping 
hospitals that are not sure how to proceed by supplying 
model utilization review plans, and in other ways. 

8. What alternative arrangements are being developed 
to provide facilities, services, and personnel to meet the 
increased demand for medical care? 

There is a significant shortage of health personnel and 
certain health facilities that has been evident for some 
time. Medicare, of course, did not create these shortages 
but by putting older people in the same position as others 
to compete for services, the program will have the effect 
of adding to the present demand for medical services. 
How much Medicare will add to the demand will vary 
greatly from place to place. Some areas have a much 
greater concentration of older people than other areas. 
The impact of the program in a county with, say, only 5 
percent of its population 65 or over will of course be very 
different from that in a county with 15 percent 65 or 
over; and the effect will be very different, too, depending 
on the degree of facility and major personnel shortages 
in the area. 

The uneven effect of Medicare on existing facilities is 
well illustrated in the case of hospitals. Nationwide uti- 
lization of hospitals would not be expected to increase 
more than about 5 percent as a result of the program, and 
in most of the country such an increase in utilization can 
be absorbed without too much difficulty. (This obser- 
vation is based on the assumption that utilization by older 
people might increase by as much as 20 percent. Since 
older people use about 25 percent of the short-term hos- 
pital days, the result of a 20 percent increase by older 
people is an overall utilization increase of 5 percent.) 
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However, there is already overcrowding of hospital facil- 
ities in some areas, and some of the best hospitals in cer- 
tain parts of the country are overcrowded even though 
other facilities in the same area are not. Then, too, doc- 
tors of course send their patients to hospitals where they 
have staff privileges so that a problem of crowding can 
arise in a particular hospital even though the community 
as a whole has sufficient facilities. 


Hospitals today vary greatly in the extent to which they 
achieve maximum utilization. Nationwide utilization of 
adult nonmaternity beds averages an estimated 80 to 85 
percent of theoretical capacity, but it is not possible to 
approach 100 percent average utilization without great 
overcrowding at some points in time. Large hospitals 
with waiting lists may manage well an overall utilization 
rate for adult beds of 90 percent plus, but an average 
utilization of even 85 percent may mean overcrowding 
for other hospitals at some points. 

Hospitals have flexibility in determining length of stay, 
use of floor space and reserve resources that should enable 
them to cope with this dimension of increased demand. 
To some extent, also, a part of the anticipated increase in 
demand for hospital services will be offset by the benefits 
of Part B of Title 18 of the Act. This part of the insur- 
ance provision ‘allows for payment to doctors for out-of- 
hospital services, and it is well known that a proportion 
of hospital care is now delivered because the customary 
insurance contracts do not cover adequate alternatives. 

The development of additional facilities, services and 
personnel requires long-range solutions. We are 
already some distance along the way as a result of the 
landmark legislation of the last few years. (See Appen- 
dix 1.) 

The passage of Medicare has stimulated the private 
sector to show increased interest in the development of 
extended care facilities. About $350 million went into 
the building of privately financed nursing homes this year. 
Hospitals, with Federal aid made available through Hill- 
Burton funds, are building extended care facilities instead 
of regular hospital additions. It is estimated that some 
120 extended care units will be built this year with the 
help of Federal grants. 

Another measure taken was establishment of a task 
force in the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to organize information on where crowding in hos- 
pitals is likely to occur when Medicare goes into effect and 
where it does occur to work with the medical profession 
on a community-by-community basis to promote orderly 
scheduling of admissions and to otherwise meet the in- 
creased impact in the best possible way. 

The National Advisory Commission on Health Man- 
power, created May 7, 1966, will help plan further ways 
of meeting the shortage of professional health personnel. 

9. Are the Social Security Administration, the Public 
Health Service, the Welfare Administration, and all other 
elements of your Department administratively staffed with 
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people trained and in position to handle public inquiries 
and the administrative tasks ahead? 

The Department’s staffing and training programs are 
going well. The Bureau of the Budget and the Civil 
Service Commission have given our requests for moncy 
high priority attention and the appropriation committees 
of the Congress have promptly authorized the expenditure 
of the needed funds. We have already hired substantial 
administrative staff, but we must continue our efforts to 
attract the qualified people with specialized knowledge 
and skills who are needed for the extraordinarily large and 
difficult job that lies ahead of us. 

Our planning for electronic data processing has been 
largely completed. In summary, we believe we are 
prepared to carry out the job successfully. 

Respectfully, 
Joun W. -GaRDNER 
Secretary 
[The President, The White House, Washington, D.C. . 20501] 


note: Appendix 1 and “A Report on the Implementation of the 
Medicare Provisions of the 1965 Amendments to the Social Security 
Act of May 23, 1966 From Robert M. Ball, Commissioner of Social 
Security,” referred to in Secretary Gardner’s letter, were also made 
public by the White House Press Office. 

For the President’s letter requesting the progress report, see 2 
Weckly Comp. Pres. Docs., p. 513. 


Freight Car Shortages 


The President’s Remarks Upon Signing a Bill To Insure 
the Adequacy of the National Railroad Freight 
Car Supply. May 26, 1966. 


Mr. Vice President, Senator Magnuson, Congressman 
Staggers, my long-time friends of the House and the Sen- 
ate, distinguished guests: 


I want to thank you very much for coming over here 
this early this morning. This is really a tribute to the 
House of Representatives. 
tion for this. 

I understand they are going in at 10 o'clock and we 
never want to be followers, we want to be leaders, so we 
had to go in at 9 o'clock, although I am a man of an 
evening nature, myself. I don’t like these early dates. 
But I do thank you for coming here. 

We are here to take an important step in trying to 
eliminate a serious bottleneck that has affected most of our 
States and our economy. We face a freight car shortage 
that has gone from bad to worse in recent years. It has 
hurt our consumer, farmer, business, labor, and has in 
some respects curtailed our defense effort. 

Since World War II our railroads have scrapped almost 
300,000 more cars than they have purchased. By 1965 


we had over a million less cars than we had just 40 years 
ago. 


We give them special recogni- 
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In the past, these cars have fallen into short supply 
primarily during our harvest season. We have let that 
situation slide now until what was once a chronic yearly 
problem now seems to be a problem chronically the year 
around. We don’t want to tolerate that— 


—not as long as a single farmer lacks a boxcar to ship 
the grain that he has worked so hard to grow against 
the weather and the insects; 

—not as long as lumber mills must close because their 
products cannot be moved from their mill to their 
manufacturer and the shortages drive up their prices; 

—not as long as businessmen have goods that are ready 
to ship, but must wait for freight cars and lose money 
during that waiting period. 


This is a challenge that confronts all of us in Govern- 
ment, and industry as well. I am very proud of the trans- 
portation industry generally. The men in the railroad 
business, I think, have taken on a new look, a new ap- 
proach. ‘They are very concerned with their country and 
national interests and how they can improve the image of 
their business and the operation of it. 


I think the same thing is true of the other elements 
of our transportation picture—the trucks, the waterways, 
and the others. 


I really, genuinely, believe that our Nation has much to 
be thankful for when we recognize the competency and 
the efficiency of the men in the transportation industry, 
all of whom we hit over the head on occasions when prob- 
lems develop. But all you have to do is just have a few 
hours or a few days of what we have in some of our ports 
overseas sometimes—Viet-Nam and other places—to 
really appreciate what you have at home. 

Chairman Bush and the very fine members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission have gone on the attack. 
They have been using their emergency powers. They are 
doing everything they can, but they, too, recognize that 
stopgap measures are not enough. 


Our railroads have been forced to operate under some 
outmoded regulations because it is cheaper to rent a 
freight car, often for as little as $2 a day, than it is to 
build a freight car for $15,000 capital investment. So 
no wonder a railroad witness testifying before the Com- 
merce Committee said, “It takes guts to spend money on 
freight cars, even if you've got the money.” 

This bill will improve that. It will benefit every 
farmer, consumer, and worker whose job depends on full 
production and the movement of his goods to market. 
It will benefit railroads by increasing freight capacity. 
This is the most profitable part of their business, as we 
all know. 


The freight car shortage is only a symptom of our larger 
transportation challenges, so the measure that we will 
shortly sign is not a cure-all, certainly not a final answer. 
We make no pretensions about its overall, comprehensive, 
long-enduring effect on transportation, but it is a part of 
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the total effort that we are carrying out on many fronts 
to use transportation—to use it in better and more effec- 
tive ways, to give it more recognition and more respect, 
to serve the needs of our growing population, our expand- 
ing economy, and the great industries that have made 
America the leading nation in all the world. 

In my Transportation Message to the Congress, I said, 
“America lacks a coordinated transportation system that 
permits travelers and goods to move conveniently and 
efficiently” across the country. I am very encouraged by 
the reception the Members of the House and the Senate 
have given to these recommendations and to this mes- 
sage, and I have reason to believe there will be some 
adjustments and certainly some improvements on what I 
recommended. 

I hope before we go home this year that we will have 
a transportation system and a transportation department 
that will coordinate and make much more efficient all of 
these operations. ‘The new Cabinct-level Department of 
Transportation before the Congress, I think, will enable us 
todo that. Our transportation system will neither speed 
nor strangle our progress. It will improve our living 
standard, and I think it is a matter that deserves first 
attention. 

So I am confident that we will have action on the 
Department of Transportation for the same good reasons 
that we got action on the freight car bill. That is a 
tribute to the Congress because this Congress believes in 
taking action where there is clear and urgent need for 
action, so it gives me great pleasure this morning to sign 
this bill—and to particularly thank Senator Magnuson 
and Congressman Staggers and all of their hard-working 
colleagues for delivering this bill here. 

I might add that it would give me even greater pleasure, 
a lot more, Maggie, if you will bring that transportation 
department bill down here before this great and produc- 
tive 89th Congress adjourns. 

I know that some of you are wondering how many 
bills we are going to have this year, and of what nature. 
I was delayed a little bit because a fellow was talking to 
me about taxes. I said ““How much more in taxes do you 
want to pay this year?” Well, he wasn’t quite sure, and 
didn’t know. But we have a great deal to be thankful for. 
We don't spend much time acknowledging it. We are 
all somewhat cynical and we really don't like to admit 
that things are good for us, but if we were citizens of 
another land for a very short time we would want to come 
back where we are. 

I came to this town 35 years ago. When I came here, 
the average factory worker got $17 a week. They are 
getting $111 now. But you say, “Well, there is a differ- 
ence in dollars.’ Well, there is. The $17 then would 
buy about $39 worth of goods. So $39 and $111, that is 
the progress that the man who works with his hands has 
made. 
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When I came here 35 years ago, in Mr. Hoover's ad- 
ministration, just before November 1931, the average 
farmer had an annual income of a little over $300 a year. 
In today’s dollars that is a little over $800. The net 
income per farm this last year was $4,400. That repre- 
sents some progress for the man on the farm—$4,280 to 
be exact. 


The dividend people have risen from $6.4 billion in 
1932 to $19 billion last year. 

Our population has increased, our country is bigger, 
but so are our dividends, $6 billion to $19 billion. 


When I came here, 5 percent of all Americans were 
illiterate. During that period we have cut that in half. 


Now we do have a prosperous economy. We do have 
our prices increasing. We are concerned that all of the 
advances we made are not eaten up with the cheap- 
ness of the dollar, the whittling away, increased prices, 
and inflation coming on. So some people said, “Well, 
why don’t you put on controls?” We know the prob- 
lem we had with wage and price controls during the 
war. We know that they were just absolutely not satis- 
factory to anyone. 


Some of them said, “Why don’t you cut the total 
expenditures that the Government is making?” All of 
us say that, all of us want to do that, and we all look 
over our budget just like our family budget. But the 
thing I want to cut most, Mrs. Johnson wants to cut least. 
The things both of us agree we can get by without, Luci 
and Lynda just must have. 





That is true in Government as well as it is in business. 
There is hardly any businessman who has reduced his 
budget through the recent years. Our Federal budget 
has increased less than the industrial budget in the 
country, the labor budget in this country, the State and 
local government budgets in this country. 

Our capital investment is way down, Federally speak- 
ing, compared to theirs over the period of years. But 
this year, in an attempt to curtail and cool off and take 
from the economy, we have passed some tax bills. Some 
of you have forgotten. We have pulled some things out 
of the economy. 

We had a corporate speedup that took $1.1 billion 
out of the economy right at the first of the year. We 
signed it March 15th. We had an excise tax that was 
due to go off. We put it back on. That brought us in 
about $800 million. You haven't forgotten that. That's 
March 15th. 

We had a graduated withholding increase, and that 
was almost another $1 billion, $840 million to be exact. 
Last year you remember they said, when we put in Medi- 
care, “We are going to have a recession because we are 
taking out so much.” So we are taking out this year for 
those over 65, $6.1 billion for increased social security 
and Medicare. 

We have ‘had a collection speedup so that the com- 
panies that withhold the money from the employees just 
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don’t keep it. They send it right on in within 3 days, 
and that brings in $900 million. i 

We have had an increase in revenue with the same 
tax rate. So while Congressmen don’t make any more, 
a good many people who made $30,000 last year will 
make $44,000 this year, and the tax on that extra $14,000 
puts them in a different bracket. So that brings us an 
additional $1.7 billion. 


The savings bonds. The employees—there are not 
many of them at the White House—but they are 100 
percent signed up on a payroll savings plan. The 
Chrysler Company looked at it and Mr. Townsend is 
performing a great service for us. He got all of the 
Chrysler people to sign up 100 percent. Larry O’Brien 
has done an unbelievable job on the payroll savings. He 
has gone out and said, “Give your Government one-half 
percent. A lot of men are giving their lives for their 
country; you give them one-half percent.” Let them buy 
a little bond every payday. As a result, they have gone 
up to 60 and 70 and 80 percent in nearly every depart- 
ment of the Government. So from the savings bonds we 
will pull out an extra $1 1/2 billion. 

That is $13 billion we have taken out of this economy 
this year. They tell me that if you add about $11 billion 
a quarter, that is a reasonable addition to the economy, 
an increase in our gross national product. In four 
quarters that would be $44 billion. They predict now it 
could be $55 billion to $60 billion that is being added, 
things are so prosperous. We are taking $13 billion of 
that out. So you add $44 billion and the $13 billion we 
are taking out, from your $55 billion, and you see where 
we are. 

Maybe we ought to take out more. I wish I knew. 
If it were black and white, I would give you a recom- 
mendation this moment, but I don’t know. I don't 
know how much more you are going to take out in the 
Congress. The present record shows you are going to 
put about $3 billion in. But I have confidence in the 
Senate. While traditionally it hasn’t cut appropriations 
bills deeply, during my period there—I am gone and 
they may have changed. I hope they have. We will 
have to see how much they take out of it. 

A fellow said to me the other day that he was real dis- 
tressed, that things were just going to pot right quick, 
because of these prosperous conditions. I said, “One 
thing sure, I believe we'll never be afraid of inflation if 
you are running things. 

“My experience with you gives me some reason to 
believe that the farmer doesn’t need to worry about having 
too big prices and too much income if you take over. He 
doesn’t have to worry about all the people being employed 
and buying too much during that period.” 

So what we have to worry about this morning is what 
an even balance is. By and large, we have nothing to 
really go home and cry about. This country is doing 
very well. That is not because of me. That is not 
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because of you, or the Vice President, or the distinguished 
deputy Republican leader, my friend Les Arends. 

That is because of this system we have that our fore- 
fathers figured out. When we run into these little obsta- 
cles like freight car shortages and others, we just all get 
together and put our shoulders to the wheel and try to 
solve it, and at least improve it with this measure. 

In the days ahead, we are going to have a lot of prob- 
lems to solve. But we are big enough to meet them and 
we are going to meet them and we are going to try to meet 
them in a spirit of understanding and a spirit of faith in 
what our Founding Fathers did, and with a tolerance and 
an understanding of each other. 


I went out to the hospital the other day to see a good 
many veterans, but one was a veteran of many wars, 
Gencral Eisenhower. Another one was a veteran of a 
good many political and military struggles, the minority 
leader, Senator Dirksen. And then a good many from 
Viet-Nam. 

I told General Eisenhower when I left there, “General, 
I tried to express a little understanding of your problems 
as President when I was Leader, and some of my more 
vociferous Senators made criticisms at times about why 
didn’t I go join your party that I voted for so many times.” 
I said, “I want you to know that I have been rewarded 100 
percent in the 3 years I have been here for everything I 
did during that period. You have shown a little under- 
standing and you have shown a little desire to cooperate.” 


So we don’t get anywhere, really, when we divide up, 
slice up, and cut up our fellow man in the eyes of the 
world. ‘The fact that you would come here this morning 
and participate in a little ceremony of this kind, members 
of both parties, all of you unite in this action, and I hope 
unite in other actions that are pending, correct what needs 
to be corrected, improve what needs to be improved, rec- 
ommend to me what ought to be done. 

If you don’t think things are going right, put on your 
hat and come on down here. You have to wait 15 or 20 
minutes sometimes, but come on down and tell me about 
it. I would even rather have you do that than write me, 
because somehow or other there is always somebody in 
your office when you write me a letter that lets it leak out 
and I read about it in the paper. Sometimes I read about 
my mail on the ticker, and I don’t get the letter for a week. 
I just go looking for it. I had to call one or two fellows 
and say “Put it in the mail. Come onso I can get to it.” 

But I think this is a wonderful Congress and you good 
people of both parties that make it up deserve a lot of 
credit. As long as I can—I might have to withdraw a 
little of it in late October or early November out there if 
some of you get after me too hot—but as long as I can, I 
am going to give you recognition for the job that you have 
done. 

Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9 a.m. in the East Room at the White 
House. As enacted, the bill (S. 1098) is Public Law 89-430. 
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Election Reform Act of 1966 


The President’s Letter to the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House 
Transmitting the Proposed Bill. May 26, 1966 


4 


Dear Mr. President: (Dear Mr. Speaker:) 


Public confidence in the elective process is the founda- 
tion of public confidence in government. There is no 
higher duty of a democratic government than to insure 
that confidence. 

Public participation in the political process is the 
foundation of that process. ‘There is no clearer respon- 
sibility of a democratic government than to advance that 
participation. 

Yet for decades we have tolerated the growth of seeds 
of cynicism from the underbrush surrounding our present 
method of financing political campaigns. 

Despite regular rhetoric about citizen involvement, we 
have done nothing in fact to encourage public support for 
the nomination and election of public officials. 

And despite the soaring expense of political campaigns, 
we have done nothing to insure that able men of modest 
means can undertake elective service unencumbered by 
debts of loyalty to wealthy supporters. 

We have laws dealing with campaign financing. But 
they have failed. ‘Too narrow in their scope when passed, 
now they are obsolete. ‘Too narrow in their purpose then, 
now they are inadequate. They are more loophole than 
law. They invite evasion and circumvention. They 
must be revised. 


In my State of the Union Message I said: 


As the process of election becomes more complex 
and costly, we must make it possible for those without 
personal wealth to enter public life without being obli- 
gated to a few large contributors. 

Therefore, I will submit legislation to revise the pres- 
ent unrealistic restrictions on contributions—to prohibit 
the endless proliferation of committees, bringing local 
and state committees under the act—to attach strong 
teeth and severe penalties to the requirement of full 
disclosure of contributions—and to broaden the par- 
ticipation of the people, through added tax incentives, 
to stimulate small contributions to the party and to the 
candidate of their choice. 


I enclose for your consideration the proposed Election 
Reform Act of 1966. This measure is designed to achieve 
four broad purposes : 

First, it would for the first time make effective past 
efforts to achieve complete public disclosure of campaign 
funds. The bill would require all candidates and all 
committees supporting them for federal office to report, 


clearly and promptly, the sources of all their funds and 
how these funds are spent. 
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Second, it would also require disclosure by members of 
Congress of gifts and income. 

Third, it would revise existing law and for the first 
time make effective the ceilings on the size of contribu- 
tions. 

Fourth, this proposal seeks a goal not even contem- 
plated by earlier laws—the active encouragement of wide- 
spread public participation in the financing of political 
campaigns through tax deductions. 


I. 


Campaigns are not merely a periodic political pageant. 
They are an unparalleled instrument of public education 
in the issues of the nation and of the community. 


The need for such campaigns, and the need to finance 
them, are hardly evils. ‘The more people reached by a 
campaign, the closer we approach the democratic ideal of 
full participation in the decisions of government. 

Yet the more people reached, the more funds required. 
It is here that there is a potential for danger—the possi- 
bility that great wealth can be used to achieve undue polit- 
ical influence. 

It is that danger to which Congress responded with the 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act 41 years ago and with the 
Hatch Act 26 years ago. These measures sought to in- 
sure that a tide of funds from the few did not engulf the 
interests of the many: 


—By limiting the total amount a candidate or political 
committee could spend ; 

—By limiting the total amount an individual could 
contribute to a campaign; 

—By requiring public disclosure of campaign funds. 


These are surely valid aims. But they have not been 
achieved. Under present law, for example, national 
political committees can raise and spend no more than 
$3,000,000 in any year. But the law does not limit the 
number of national political committees, nor does it apply 
at all to committees active in only one state. 

Similarly, while present law limits Senatorial candi- 
dates to expenditures of $25,000 and House candidates to 
$5,000, it does not limit the number of committees that 
can raise and spend money on behalf of those candidates. 

In the light of the accelerating cost of political cam- 
paigns, it is hardly surprising that such supporting com- 
mittees have proliferated. Legal ceilings on expendi- 
tures enacted when the possibilities of radio were only 
faintly glimpsed—and when there was no television—can 
have small relevance today. 

The loophole through which committees have streamed, 
is matched by the loophole in the limitation on individual 
contributions. 

The Hatch Act limits contributions to $5,000 to a single 
federal candidate or to any single political committee sup- 
porting that candidate. But it does not limit the number 
of $5,000 contributions an individual or single interest 
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can make—to each national committee established for a 
candidate or party—and there is no limit to the number 
of such committees. 

Neither does present law limit spending by state com- 
mittees for federal candidates. And it does not require 
these committees to submit any reports, thwarting the 
aim of full disclosure at the outset. 

Even in the case of national committees and candidates 
who do report, the disclosure may not be sufficient to 
identify the giver or the particular candidate benefitting 
from a contribution. 

A further, major defect in present law is that it spe- 
cifically excepts primaries. In many cases primary con- 
tests are decisive. In most cases, they are financially 
burdensome. They remain, however, entirely outside the 
law. 


II. 


The proposed Election Reform Act of 1966 seeks, com- 
pletely and systematically, to correct these omissions, loop- 
holes and shortcomings. It would do so through eight 
provisions, both corrective and positive. 


COMPLETE PUBLIC DISCLOSURE 


1. Not only every candidate, but also every commit- 
tee—state, interstate, or national—that supports a candi- 
date for federal office would be required to report in detail 
on every contribution and expense item over $100. 

The treasurer of every political committee would be 
required to submit complete reports, on standardized 
forms, four times during the year and on the fifteenth, 
tenth, and fifth days before an election. 

For the first time, candidates for President and Vice 
President would be included under this disclosure 
provision. 

2. The present unrealistic exclusion of primaries from 
the coverage of the law would be ended. This Act would 
bring primary campaigns and convention nomination con- 
tests under the disclosure law. 

There is a similar omission concerning primaries in 
connection with criminal laws against vote-buying and 
vote-selling. These offenses are adequately dealt with 
when they occur in general or special federal elections. 
But they are not covered in federal primaries. There is 
no reason for this distinction and the Election Reform Act 
would make these laws fully applicable to primaries as 
well. 

3. The Election Reform Act would require all gifts of 
over $100 received by members of the legislative branch 
of the Government for themselves, their wives and minor 
children, and all income from personal services received 
by such member or on his behalf to be reported annually. 
Appropriate criminal sanctions would be provided for 
failure to comply. 

In the executive branch, the acceptance of gifts of 
more than nominal value is already strictly forbidden by 
Executive Order 11222 of May 8, 1965. 
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For such reports to be made by members of the legis- 
lative branch can do much to demonstrate that wealthy 
interests are not permitted to affect—or even appear to 
affect—the conduct of government through their largesse. 


EFFECTIVE AND REALISTIC LIMITATIONS ON CAMPAIGN 
FINANCING 


1. Beyond making political financing public lies the 
equally demanding task of making it democratic. The 
Act thus would limit to $5,000 the total amount that could 
come from any single source to the campaign of any candi- 
date. The present $5,000 limit could no longer be 
evaded by putting the maximum amount into different 
pockets in the same suit. 

2. At the same time, the Act would repeal present ceil- 
ings on total expenditures by candidates for federal offices. 
As we have learned from experience, artificial limits 
breed artificial disclosures. And as we have learned, the 
present limits on total campaign expenses are decidedly 
artificial. 

The cost of campaigning varies from year to year and 
from state to state, depending on the size of the district 
and the heat of the campaign. More important, spend- 
ing limitations defeat the essential purpose of disclosure: 
to allow public opinion to exert the controlling influence 
on how much a candidate spends. 

3. The Act also would extend the present prohibition 
against political contributions by government contractors 
to fully cover corporate contractors. 

Under present law, all government contractors other 
than corporations are barred from making political con- 
tributions at any level of government. But corporations 
with government contracts are barred only from contrib- 
uting to federal candidates. 

Consistency and good sense require that corporations 
also should be forbidden to make contributions at the state 
and local level—where finances are, inevitably, related by 
party to national political campaign finances. 


ENCOURAGING WIDESPREAD CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 


These first six steps are essentially corrective, altering 
or refining present inadequacies. The parallel goal 
never before established by federal law is to enlarge the 
base of widespread financial support for political 
campaigns. 

This is a necessary goal for a practical reason—to meet 
the financial burdens of modern political campaigning 
without inviting the undue influence of large contributors. 

But widespread support is a worthy goal for a still more 
important reason—the infusion and involvement of large 
numbers of citizens into the election process. We pro- 
pose two steps to expand participation by the great ma- 
jority of American citizens. 

1. We recommend a special tax deduction, in an 
amount up to $100, for contributions to any candidate 
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or to any organizations supporting a candidate, in any 
election campaign or primary, federal, state or local. 

This deduction would be allowed in addition to the 
standard deduction and would not be limited to those who 
itemize their deductions. 

There would be a separate line on every tax return for 
this deduction. 

2. As another means of expanding participation, the 
Act would permit the sale of campaign souvenirs at prices 
not exceeding $5. These would become the only items of 
any kind— including advertising—that any candidate or 
committee would be allowed to sell. 

Broadened financial support is sound for all candidates. 
For candidates who are not themselves wealthy, it can 
mean the difference between running and not running. 

Finally, one area not covered by the legislation I for- 
ward today is the solicitation of political contributions 
from federal employees by other federal employees. 

This is not a matter for which legislation is needed. 
Congress has already passed the laws. I am asking the 
Attorney General, in consultation with the Chairman of 
the Civil Service Commission, to conduct a thorough re- 
view of all the regulations and memoranda issued pur- 
suant to those laws to make certain that those regulations 
are sufficiently comprehensive to carry out not only the 
letter, but the spirit of the laws passed by Congress. 


III. 


There is far more at stake in the proposals I submit 
today than who wins and who loses a particular campaign. 
The essence of our democratic system is the clash of ideas 
between differing men and differing parties. 

If lack of funds results in an abridged campaign, the 
public is deprived of the opportunity to hear all view- 
points fully expounded. 

If lack of freedom from ties to wealthy interests dis- 
courages able men from seeking elective service, both they 
and the public are deprived of necessary leadership. 

If lack of clear disclosure results in skepticism about the 
entire political process, the public loses the benefit of its 
own involvement in and respect for that process. 

This Election Reform Act of 1966 seeks to avert those 
dangers. 

It seeks honest, straightforward disclosure. 

It seeks fair restriction on the exercise of mighty in- 
fluence by the rich. 

It seeks to promote the exercise of widespread influence 
by the many. 

It secks, in short, to enlarge democracy, and I urge its 
prompt enactment. 

Sincerely, 
Lynbon B. JoHNSON 
NoTE: This is the text of identical letters to the Honorable Hubert 
H. Humphrey, President of the Senate, and to the Honorable John 
W. McCormack, Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


The text of the draft bill was also made public by the White 
House. 
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Control of Air Pollution Originating 
From Federal Installations 


Announcement of Signing of Executive Order 11282. 
May 26, 1966 


President Johnson today signed an Executive order 
requiring all Federal agencies to take steps to prevent and 
control air pollution from Federal installations. 

The order directs the heads of all Federal agencies to 
lead in the administration’s efforts to improve the quality 
of the Nation’s air. ‘Today’s order is similar to one the 
President issued last November directing the Federal Gov- 
ernment to provide effective leadership in the battle 
against water pollution. 

The air pollution Executive order is the result of exten- 
sive consultation with Federal agencies and with indus- 
tries affected by the order. The Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is issuing standards to supplement 
the order, by setting precise limitations on emissions which 
will be allowed from Federal buildings and facilities. 

Today’s order requires that plans for new Federal facili- 
ties and buildings in the United States include provisions 
for air pollution control measures necessary to comply 
with the standards issued by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. In addition, the order directs 
the head of each agency to examine existing installations 
and to present to the Bureau of the Budget, by July 1, 
1967, an orderly schedule for bringing all such installations 
up to the required standards. 

In signing the order, the President stated that the most 
difficult problem encountered in writing the order was the 
lack of an economically feasible technology for controlling 
emissions of sulfur. The Federal Government has pro- 
posed spending more than $3 million in 1967 on research 
to control sulfur emissions. This includes $1 million for 
designing four sulfur-removal pilot plants, the construc- 
tion of which plants would cost a total of $8 million. The 
President has directed the Secretaries of the Interior and 
Health, Education, and Welfare to explore with the Bu- 
reau of the Budget the feasibility of increasing the Federal 
effort to find a solution to the sulfur emission problem. 

The President said that a major part of the responsibility 
for sulfur research rests with the utilities, the coal and oil 
industries, and other groups which will feel the economic 
efforts of more stringent air pollution regulations. He 
pointed out that these industries had increased their ex- 
penditures for air pollution research in the past few years, 
but stated that much greater efforts are needed. 


The President emphasized that, although there were 
great technological and economic problems in the abate- 
ment of air pollution, the battle for cleaner air remained 
a major objective of his administration, and an essential 
element in a better environment for America. 


NoTE: For the text of Executive Order 11282, see the following 
item. 
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Control of Air Pollution Originating 
From Federal Installations 


Executive Order 11282. May 26, 1966 


PREVENTION, CONTROL, AND ABATEMENT OF AIR 
POLLUTION BY FEDERAL ACTIVITIES 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as President of 
the United States and in furtherance of the purpose and 
policy of the Clean Air Act, as amended (42 U.S.C. 
1857), it is ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Policy. The heads of the departments, 
agencies, and establishments of the Executive Branch of 
the Government shall provide leadership in the nationwide 
effort to improve the quality of our air through the pre- 
vention, control, and abatement of air pollution from 
Federal Government activities in the United States. In 
order to achieve these objectives— 

(1) Emissions to the atmosphere from Federal facili- 
ties and buildings shall not be permitted if such emissions 
endanger health or welfare, and emissions which are likely 
to be injurious or hazardous to people, animals, vegetation, 
or property shall be minimized. The procedures estab- 
lished in section 3 of this Order shall be followed in mini- 
mizing pollution from existing facilities and buildings. 

(2) New Federal facilities and buildings shall be con- 
structed so as to meet the objectives prescribed by this 
Order and the standards established pursuant to section 5 
of this Order. 

(3) The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
shall, in administering the Clean Air Act, as amended, 
provide technical advice and assistance to the heads of 
other departments, agencies, and establishments in con- 
nection with their duties and responsibilities under this 
Order. The head of each department, agency, and es- 
tablishment shall establish appropriate procedures for 
securing advice from, and consulting with, the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(4) The head of each department, agency, and estab- 
lishment shall ensure compliance with section 107(a) of 
the Clean Air Act, as amended (42 U.S.C. 1857f(a)), 
which declares it to be the intent of Congress that Federal 
departments and agencics shall, to the extent practicable 
and consistent with the interests of the United States 
and within available appropriations, cooperate with the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and with 
any air pollution control agency in preventing and con- 
trolling pollution of the air. 

Sec. 2. Procedures for new Federal facilities and 
buildings. A request for funds to defray the cost of de- 
signing and constructing new facilities and buildings in 
the United States shall be included in the annual budget 
estimates of a department, agency, or establishment only 
if such request includes funds to defray the costs of such 
measures as may be necessary to assure that the new facility 
or building will meet the objectives prescribed by this 
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Order and the standards established pursuant to section 5 
of this Order. Air pollution control needs shall be con- 
sidered in the initial stages of planning for each new 
installation. 

Sec. 3. Procedures for existing Federal facilities and 
buildings. (a) In order to facilitate budgeting for cor- 
rective and preventive measures, the head of each depart- 
ment, agency, and establishment shall provide for an 
examination of all existing facilities and buildings under 
his jurisdiction in the United States and shall develop and 
present to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, by 
July 1, 1967, a phased and orderly plan for installing such 
improvements as may be needed to prevent air pollution, 
or abate such air pollution as may exist, with respect to 
such buildings and facilities. Subsequent revisions needed 
to keep any such plan up to date shall be submitted to the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget with the annual re- 
port required by paragraph (b) of this section. Future 
construction work at each such facility and the expected 


future use of the facility shall be considered in developing — 


such a plan. Each such plan, and any revision therein, 
shall be developed in consultation with the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in order to ensure that 
adoption of the measures proposed thereby will result in 
the prevention or abatement of air pollution in conform- 
ity with the objectives prescribed by this Order and the 
standards prescribed pursuant to section 5 of this Order. 

(b) The head of each department, agency, and estab- 
lishment who has existing facilities and buildings under 
his jurisdiction in the United States shall present to the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, by July 1, 1968, 
and by the first of each fiscal year thereafter, an annual 
report describing progress of his department, agency, or 
establishment in accomplishing the objectives of its air 
pollution abatement plan. 

Sec. 4. Objectives for Federal facilities and buildings. 
(a) Except for discharges of radioactive emissions which 
are regulated by the Atomic Energy Commission, Federal 
facilities and buildings shall conform to the air pollution 
standards prescribed by the State or community in which 
they are located. If State or local standards are not pre- 
scribed for a particular location, or if the State or local 
standards are less stringent than the standards established 
pursuant to this Order, the standards prescribed pursuant 
to section 5 of this Order shall be followed. 

(b) The emission of flyash and other particulate 
matter shall be kept to a minimum. 

(c) Emission of sulfur oxides shall be minimized to the 
extent practicable. 

(d) Wherever appropriate, tall chimneys shall be in- 
stalled in order to reduce the adverse effects of pollution. 
The determination of chimney height shall be based on 
air quality criteria, land use, and meteorological, topo- 
graphical, aesthetic, and operating factors. 

(e) Solid fuels and ash shall be stored and handled so 
as not to release to the atmosphere dust in significant 
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quantities. Gasoline or any volatile petroleum distillate 
or organic liquid shall be stored and handled so as not to 
release to the atmosphere vapor emissions in significant 
quantities. 

(f) In urban areas refuse shall not be burned in open 
fires and in rural areas it shall be disposed of in such a 
manner as to reasonably minimize pollution. Refuse 
shall not be left in dumps without being covered with inert 
matter within a reasonably short time. Whenever in- 
cinerators are used they shall be of such design as will 
minimize emission of pollutant dusts, fumes, or gases. 

(g) Pollutant dusts, fumes, or gases (other than those 
for which provision is made above) shall not be discharged 
to the atmosphere in quantities which will endanger health 
or welfare. 

(h) The head of each department, agency, and estab- 

lishment shall, with respect to each installation in the 
United States under his jurisdiction, take, or cause to be 
taken, such action as may be necessary to ensure that 
discharges of radioactive emissions to the atmosphere are 
in accord with the rules, regulations, or requirements of 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the policies and guid- 
ance of the Federal Radiation Council as published in the 
Federal Register. 
(i) In extraordinary cases where it may be required in 
the public interest, the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare may exempt any Federal facility or building 
from the objectives of paragraphs (a) through (g) of this 
section. 

Sec. 5. Standards. (a) The Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare shall prescribe standards to im- 
plement the objectives prescribed by paragraphs (a) 
through (g) of section 4 of this Order. Such standards 
may modify these objectives whenever the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare shall determine that such 
modifications are necessary in the public interest and will 
not significantly conflict with the intent of this Order. 
Prior to issuing any changes in such standards, the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall consult with 
appropriate Federal agencies and shall publish the pro- 
posed changes in the Federal Register thirty days prior 
to their issuance. All such standards prescribed by the 
Secretary shall be published in the Federal Register. 

(b) The permits authorized by section 107(b) of the 
Clean Air Act, as amended (42 U.S.C. 1857f(b)), may 
be used to carry out the purposes of this Order as the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare may deem 
appropriate. 

Sec. 6. Prior Executive Order superseded. Execu- 
tive Order No. 10779 of August 20, 1958, is hereby 
superseded. 

Lynvon B. JoHNnson 
The White House 
May 26, 1966 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 8:49 a.m., 
May 27, 1966] 
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Prayer for Peace, Memorial Day, 1966 


Proclamation 3727. May 26, 1966 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


Americans will be fighting and dying in Vietnam this 
Memorial Day, 1966, in fulfillment of our commitment 
to freedom. Their sacrifice is part of an ancient legacy 
that begins with man’s first act of transcendant courage, 
and that contains all that is noble and selfless in human 
character. 

Our own liberty was won in struggle against tyranny. 
In two world wars and in Korea, brave Americans and 
their allies gave their lives that men might live and prosper 
in freedom. 

We shall not forsake their sacrifice. 
cause we must—persevere. 

We are totally committed to defeat this aggression. 

This nation has never left the field of battle in abject 
surrender of a cause for which it has fought. 

We shall not do so now. 

Weshall see this through. 


Yet as we protect freedom by courage in arms, we shall 
every day continue the search for an honorable peace. 


We shall—be- 


It is tragic that young lives must be sacrificed, that 
great sums must be spent for the instruments of war, when 
the work of peace awaits man’s accomplishment in every 
land. America today—as in past years—is prepared to 
join in that work with any nation whose devotion is to 
peace with its neighbors, and a better life for its people. 
Let the guns of aggression be silent, we say, that the sounds 
of the builders, of the planters, of the teachers, may be 
heard. 

On this Memorial Day, as we honor the memory of 
brave men who have borne our colors in war, we pray to 
God for His mercy. We pray for the wisdom to find a 
way to end this struggle of nation against nation, of 
brother against brother. We pray that soon we may 
begin to build the only true memorial to man’s valor in 
war—a sane and hopeful environment for the generations 
to come. 
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The Congress, in a joint resolution approved May 11, 
1950 (64 Stat. 158), has requested the President to issue 
a proclamation calling upon the people of the United 
States to observe each Memorial Day as a day of prayer 
for permanent peace and designating a period during each 
such day when the people of the United States might unite 
in such supplication: 

Now, TuHererore, I, Lynpon B. JoHnson, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby designate 
Memorial Day, Monday, May 30, 1966, as a day of 
prayer for permanent peace, and I designate the hour 
beginning in each locality at eleven o'clock in the morning 
of that day as a time to unite in such prayer. 

I urge the press, radio, television, and all other in- 
formation media to cooperate in this observance. 

I also urge all of the people of this Nation to join me 
in prayer to the Almighty for the safety of our Nation’s 
sons and daughters in Vietnam, for His blessing on those 
who have sacrificed their lives for this Nation in this and 
all other struggles, and for His aid in building a world 
where freedom and justice prevail, and where all men 
live in friendship, understanding, and peace. 

By House Concurrent Resolution 587, the Eighty-ninth 
Congress has officially recognized that the patriotic tradi- 
tion of observing Memorial Day began one hundred years 
ago in Waterloo, New York. In conformity with the 
request contained in that concurrent resolution, it is my 
privilege to call attention to the centennial observance of 
Memorial Day in Waterloo, New York, on May 30, 1966. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the Seal of the United States of America 
to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this twenty-sixth day 

of May in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
[SEAL] dred and sixty-six, and of the Independence of 

the United States of America the one hundred 
and ninetieth. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
By the President: 
Dean Rusk 
Secretary of State 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 10:36 a.m., 
May 27, 1966] 





ORGANIZATION OF AFRICAN UNITY 
The President’s Remarks at a Reception Marking the Third 


Anniversary of the Organization. 


May 26, 1966 


Mr. Vice President, Secretary Rusk, Ambassador Diop, Your Excel- 


lencies, distinguished guests: 


Three years ago yesterday the heads of your governments signed the 
Charter of the Organization of African Unity. It was a memorable day 
for your continent and for all the modern world into which Africa has 


emerged as an indispensable partner. 
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, The Charter signed on that day declares that “It is the inalienable 
c right of all people to control their destiny,” that “freedom, equality, jus- 
d tice and dignity are essential objectives . . . of the African peoples.” 
* It pledges to harness the natural and human resources of Africa for the 
: total advancement of your peoples. 

. My country knows what those words mean. To us, as to you, they 
it are not mere abstractions. 

“ They are a living part of our experience as men and as nations. 

of They sum up the basic aspirations which your people and mine share 
ir incommon: to secure the right of self-government ; to build strong demo- 
ig cratic institutions; and to improve the level of every citizen’s well-being. 

We have learned that these aspirations are indivisible. If it takes 
n- self-determination to become a free nation, it also takes a climate of regu- 

lar growth to remain one. And that means the wise development of 
ae human and natural resources. 
a Whether nations are 5 years old or 190 years old, the striving for 
we these goals never really ends. No nation ever completes the task of com- 
: bining freedom with responsibility, liberty with order—and applying 
os these principles, day after day, to our new problems. 

Because these principles are imbedded in the hearts of Africans and 
th Americans alike, I have asked you to come here today to join me in com- 
li- memorating the founding of the Organization of African Unity. 
irs It is a good occasion to reaffirm a unity of purpose that transcends 
he two continents. 
hy I. 

: As your Charter and as our Declaration of Independence set forth, 
ad we believe that governments must derive their just powers from the con- 
ca sent of the governed. 

This is the core of political freedom and the first principle of nation- 
ay building. 
in- In the past fifteen years, belief in self-determination has fired the 
of swift momentum of Africa toward full participation in the community 
ed of nations. It has been a truly remarkable era in which more than thirty 

nations have emerged from colonialism to independence. 

The road has not been traveled without difficulty. Its end is not 
even yet in sight. There have been ups and downs—and of course there 
will be more. But as one of your distinguished ambassadors has pointed 
out, “What matters most about new nations is not that they have growing 

sit pains but that they are in fact growing.” 

a2 There is in Africa today an increasing awareness that government 
must represent the true will of its citizens. Across the continent the ma- 
jority of people prefer self-government with peril to subservience with 
serenity. 

This makes all the more repugnant the narrow-minded, outmoded 
policy which in some parts of Africa permits the few to rule at the expense 
of the many. 

The United States has learned from lamentable personal experience 
that domination of one race by another leads to waste and injustice. Just 
as we are determined to remove the remnants of inequality from our 





midst, we are also with you—heart and soul—as you try to do the same. 
We believe, as you do, that denial of a whole people’s rights to shape 
their national future is morally wrong. We also know that it is politically 
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and socially costly. A nation in the 20th century cannot expect to 
achieve order and sustain growth unless it moves—not just steadily but 
rapidly—in the direction of full political rights for all of its peoples. 

It has taken us time to learn this lesson. But having learned it, we 
must not forget it. 

The government of the United States cannot, therefore, condone the 
perpetuation of racial or political injustice anywhere in the world. We 
shall continue to provide our full share of assistance to refugees from 
social and political oppression. 

As a basic part of our national tradition we support self-determina- 
tion and an orderly transition to majority rule in every quarter of the 
globe. These principles have guided our American policy from India to 
the Philippines, from Viet-Nam to Pakistan. They guide our policy 
today toward Rhodesia. 

We are giving every encouragement and support to the efforts of the 
United Kingdom and the United Nations to restore legitimate govern- 
ment in Rhodesia. Only when this is accomplished can steps be taken 
to open the full power and responsibility of nationhood to all the people 
of Rhodesia—not just six percent of them. 

The disruptive effects of current sanctions fall heavily upon Zambia, 
adding a difficult burden to that young republic’s efforts to strengthen its 
national life. I have informed President Kenneth Kaunda that we will 
work with him in trying to meet the economic pressures to which his 
country is being subjected. 

The foreign policy of the United States is rooted in its life at home. 
We will not permit human rights to be restricted in our own country. 
And we will not support policies abroad which are based on the rule of 
minorities or the discredited notion that men are unequal before the law. 

We will not live by a double standard—professing abroad what we 
do not practice at home, or vencrating at home what we ignore abroad. 


Il. 


Our dreams and our vision are of a time when men of all races will 
collaborate as members of the same community, working with one 
another because their security is inseparable, and because it is right and 
because it is just. 

This vision requires ever increasing economic and social opportunity. 

I know the enormous tasks that Africa faces in fulfilling its aspira- 
tions. I know how compelling is her need to apply modern science and 
technology to enrich the life of her people. 

Much has been accomplished in the years since independence came 
to many members of your organization. You are proving what can be 
done when freedom and determination are joined with self-help and 
external assistance. 

We have been particularly heartened by the impetus toward 
regional cooperation in Africa. 

The world has now reached a stage where some of the most effective 
means of economic growth can best be achieved in large units command- 
ing large resources and large markets. Most nation-states are too small, 
when acting alone, to assure the welfare of all of their people. 

This does not mean the loss of hard-earned national independence. 
But it does mean that the accidents of national boundaries do not have 
to lead to hostility and conflict or serve as impossible obstacles to progress. 
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You have built new institutions to express a new sense of unity. Even 
as you grapple with the problems of carly nationhood, you have sought 
out new possibilities of joint action—the OAU itself, the Economic 
Commission for Africa, the African Development Bank, and sub-regional 
groupings such as the Economic Community of Eastern Africa. 

Growth in Africa must then follow the inspiration of African peoples. 
It must stem from the leadership of African governments. Assistance 
from others can provide the extra resources to help speed this growth. 

Such assistance is already under way. In the last five years, aid 
from all external sources has amounted to over $8 billion. ‘The United 
States of America has extended approximately 2 billion of that 8 billion. 

But none of us can be content when we measure what is being done 
against what could be done. 

We are anxious to work with you to fulfill your ambitions. 

Working with others, we are prepared to help build with you a 
modern Africa. 

I can think of many missions on which America and Africa can 
work together. 


First, to strengthen the regional economic activities that you have already 
begun. 


My country has offered the African Development Bank technical 
assistance funds to finance surveys of project possibilities, and loan funds 
for capital projects. We are ready to assist the regional economic com- 
munities through technical assistance and through the financing of capital 
projects. These will help to integrate the various economic regions. 
Second, to increase the number of trained Africans. 

We have been devoting a large part of our aid funds for Africa to 
education. This proportion will increase. 

This year we are assisting in the development and the staffing of 24 
colleges and universities. We are financing graduate and undergraduate 
training for over 2,000 African students in the United States. Altogether, 
almost 7,000 African students are studying with us now. We are helping 
some 40 secondary and vocational training institutions in Africa. We are 
aiding 21 teacher training institutions while also providing thousands of 
teachers, mostly through our Peace Corps. 

But these efforts are not enough. Onc of the greatest needs is to 
overcome the frustration of many qualified students who are unable to 
obtain a higher education. 

To help meet that problem, we propose: 

—to assist your effort to make certain African universities regional 
centers of training and professional excellence ; 
—to explore with your governments an African Student Program 
for deserving students to attend African universities. 
Third, to develop effective communications systems for Africa. 

Africa is an immense continent embracing 37 states with still more 
to emerge. Their communications links were formed in colonial times 
and tie them more to the outside world than to each other. 

Africa’s continental development needs a modern communications 
system to meet the regional requirements. 

The United States has already financed several capital projects for 
communications facilities. We have provided technical assistance to 
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communication services in a number of countries. I have authorized 
new surveys looking to the widening of existing telecommunications. 

Communication satellites offer a striking opportunity to make even 
greater advances. ‘To use these satellites effectively, ground stations 
must be built to bridge the continent. They would provide the essential 
links between the satellite and the conventional networks. 

The United States is prepared to assist in the building of these 
stations. We will examine the need for additional ground links to 
enable Africa to secure greater benefits from these satellites. 

These immediate actions illustrate some of the opportunities for co- 
operative effort. Other possibilities deserve early study. 

Africa’s great distances require more modern road, rail, and air 
links. The continent’s great lakes and rivers could provide an enormous 
internal transport network. 

The development of regional power grids offers an exciting possibility 
for regional cooperation and for national growth. 

Opportunities for investment are still largely untapped despite the 
fact that African countries have welcomed private enterprise. 

Africa’s farm production does not meet the nutritional needs of its 
fast growing population. 

African territories may need special help in training their people 
and in strengthening their institutions as they move toward 
self-government. 

So we want to explore these and other ways to respond to African 
needs. I have instructed the Secretary of State and other American 
officials to review our own development policies and programs in Africa. 
We shall be seeking new ideas and advice from American scholars, busi- 
nessmen, and experts concerned with Africa’s problems. Our Ambassa- 
dor to Ethiopia, Ed Korry, will be working full-time in the weeks ahead 
to follow through these initiatives. We wish to discuss these new co- 
operative approaches and ideas with African governments, as well as 
with other governments and international groups. 

The United States wants to respond in any way that will be genu- 
inely helpful—from the private American citizen to a combination of 
many nations, from a bilateral effort with a single African country to 
regional programs. 

Above all, we wish to respond in ways that will be guided by the 
vision of Africa herself, so that the principles we share—the principles 
which underlie the OAU Charter—come to life in conformity with the 
culture and aspirations of the African peoples. 


IIT. 


It once was said of Americans that “With nothing are we so gen- 
erous as advice. . . . We prefer being with people we do things for 
to being with people who do things for us.” But it is no longer a case 
of what we can do for or even with the people of Africa. We have come 
to recognize how much we have to learn from you. 

As one of the great Africans—Dr. James Aggrey—wrote: “If you 
go to Africa expecting something from us, and give us a chance to do 
something for you, we will give you a surprise.” 

As we have deepened our relations with you, we have learned that 
Africa has never been as dark as our ignorance of it; that Africa is not 
one place and one people but a mosiac of places and peoples with differ- 
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ent values and different traditions; that the people of Africa want to 
decide for themselves the kind of nations they wish to build. 

We have learned not only about you but we have learned about 
ourselves. We have learned more about our debt to Africa and about 
the roots of so many of our American cultural values and traditions. 

The human enterprise of which we are all a part has grown through 
contacts between men of different tribes, different states, and different 
nations. ‘Through those contacts we have learned new ideas, new insights 
into ourselves, new ways of looking at the universe of nature and—most 
importantly—new understanding of man’s relation to his brothers. 

It is this knowledge that endures. 

It is this deepening appreciation and respect for the diversity of the 
world—each man and nation in it—that increases the possibilities for 
peace and order. 

Your Excellencies, I hope that during your stay in our country you 
will look in on the African programs at our universities, foundations, and 
institutes. These programs are contributing to the mutual understanding 
we both seek. 

In this connection, American publishers have produced hundreds of 
books about Africa in recent years. One of the most recent is this hand- 
some volume on African art in American muscums and in private 
collections. 


This book was prepared for the U.S. Information Service in Africa 
and it will help increase the understanding and the appreciation of your 
rich cultural heritage. 


I would like you to accept a personal copy of this book as a memento 
of our meeting here in the East Room at the White House today. 

The Organization of African Unity has become an important organ 
for building that peace andorder. On this third anniversary my country- 
men join me in asking you to come here this afternoon, and join me in 
saluting you and the people that you so ably represent. 

Thank you very much. 
Note: The President spoke shortly after 6:30 p.m. in the East Room at the White 
House at a reception for the Ambassadors of each of the 36 member States and for 


some 300 representatives from Government, foundations, the academic world, and 
others interested in United States’ relations with Africa. 





suant to the Articles of Agreement of International Cotton 
Institute, entered into under the authority of Section 104 
of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1704), I hereby desig- 
nate the International Cotton Institute as a public inter- 
national organization entitled to enjoy those privileges, 
exemptions, and immunities provided for by the Inter- 
national Organizations Immunities Act which are de- 
scribed in Article VI of the Articles of Agreement of 
International Cotton Institute (TIAS 5964), a copy of 


International Cotton Institute 


Executive Order 11283 Designating the Institute 
Under the International Organizations Immunities 


Act. May 27, 1966 


DESIGNATING THE INTERNATIONAL Cotton INSTITUTE 
As A Pusiic INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
EntitLEp To ENjoy Certatn Priviteces, Exemp- 
TIONS, AND IMMUNITIES 





By virture of the authority vested in me by Section 1 
of the International Organizations Immunities Act (22 
U.S.C. 288), and having found that the United States 
participates in the International Cotton Institute pur- 


which is annexed hereto and made a part of this Order. 
Lynpvon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 
May 27, 1966 
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ArticLe VI. Stratus, IMMUNITIES, AND PRIVILEGES 


Section L. Purposes of Article. 

To enable the Institute to fulfill the functions with 
which it is entrusted, the status, immunities, and privi- 
leges set forth in this article shall be accorded to the 
Institute in the territories of each member in which it 
operates or has assets. 


Section 2. Status of the Institute. 

The Institute shall possess full juridical personality, in- 
cluding but not limited to the capacity— 

(i) to contract; 

(ii) to acquire and dispose of real and_ personal 

property; and 

(iii) to institute legal proceedings. 

Section 3. Position of the Institute with regard to 
judicial process. 

The Institute and its property and assets, wherever 
located and by whomsoever held, shall enjoy the same 
immunity from suit and every form of judicial process as 
is enjoyed by foreign governments except that actions may 
be brought by persons, other than members of persons 
acting for or deriving claims from members, against the 
Institute in a court of competent jurisdiction in the ter- 
ritories of a member in which the Institute has an office 
or in a country in which the Institute has appointed an 
agent for the purpose of accepting service or notice of 
process or as may otherwise be authorized by the Gen- 
eral Assembly or by the terms of any contract to which 
the Institute is a party. In any such action, the Institute’s 
property and assets shall be immune from all forms of 
seizure, attachment, or execution before delivery of final 
judgment against the Institute unless such immunity is 
expressly waived. 


Section 4. Immunity of assets from seizure. 

Property and assets of the Institute, wherever located 
and by whomsoever held, shall be immune from search, 
and from confiscation. 

Section 5. Immunity of archives. 

The archives of the Institute shall be inviolable. 


Section 6. Privilege of Communications. 

With respect to official communications between the 
Institute and its members or between the Institute and 
other governments, the Institute shall be accorded by 
each member the same privileges, exemptions, and 
immunities that such member accords under similar 
circumstances to official communications of foreign 
governments. 

SecTIon 7. Immunities and privileges of member 

representatives and officers and employees. 

(a) Persons designated by members to serve as their 
representatives in the General Assembly and officers and 
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employees of the Institute shall be immune from legal 
process relating to acts performed by them in their official 
capacity and falling within their functions as such repre- 
sentatives, officers, or employees. 

(b) Persons who are not local nationals and who are 
designated by members to serve as their representatives in 
the General Assembly or are officers or employees of the 
Institute, or are members of their immediate families 
residing with such representatives, officers, or employees, 
shall be accorded by each member the same immunities 
from immigration restrictions, and alien registration re- 
quirements, and the same facilities as regards exchange 
restrictions, as are accorded under similar circumstances 
by that member to the officers and employees and mem- 
bers of their families, respectively, of other members. 

(c) Persons who are not citizens or permanent resi- 
dents and who are designated by members to serve as 
their representatives in the General Assembly or are full 
time officers or employees of the Institute, or are members 
of their immediate families residing with such representa- 
tives, full time officers, or employees, shall be exempted 
from national service obligations. 

(d) Notwithstanding the other provisions of this 
Agreement, if a member determines that the entry or 
continued presence in its territory of any person entitled to 
the benefits of this Agreement is not desirable, that mem- 
ber shall so inform the Institute. After such notification 
to the Institute, entry for that person may be denied, 
or in the case of a person who has already entered the 
territory of the member concerned, that member’s obliga- 
tions under this Agreement with respect to such person 
shall cease after such person shall have had a reasonable 
length of time, to be determined by that member, to de- 
part from its territory. 


Section 8. Immunities from taxation. 

The Institute shall be accorded by each member the 
privileges, exemptions, and immunities concerning cus- 
toms duties and taxes imposed upon or by reason of im- 
portation and the procedures in connection therewith as 
that member accords to foreign governments under simi- 
lar circumstances. The Institute, its assets, property, and 
income, and its communications and transportation inci- 
dent to its operations authorized by this agreement, shall 
also be immune from all taxation by the central govern- 
ments of participating members. 


Section 9. Waiver. 

The General Assembly may waive any of the privi- 
leges and immunities conferred under this article to such 
extent and upon such conditions as it may determine. 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:41 a.m., 

May 27, 1966] 


note: Executive Order 11283 was not made public in the form of 
a White House press release. 
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MONDAY, MAY 30, 1966 


Rear Admirals, United States Navy 


Executive Order 11284 Suspending Provisions of Law 
Relating to Continuation on the Active List of 
Certain Rear Admirals. May 27, 1966. 


SUSPENSION OF THE Provisions oF Sections 5701 (a) 
(1) AND 6371 or Tirte 10, Unirep States Cope, 
Wuicu RELATE TO THE CONTINUATION ON THE 
Active List oF REAR ADMIRALS IN THE LINE OF THE 
Navy Not REstTrRICTED IN THE PERFORMANCE OF 
Duty 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by Sections 
5711(b) and 6386(c) of Title 10 of the United States 
Code, I hereby suspend the provisions of Sections 5701 (a) 
(1) and 6371 of Title 10 of the United States Code. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 

May 27, 1966 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:41 am, 
May 27, 1966] 


NoTE: Executive Order 11284 was not made public in the form of 
a White House press release. 


The State of Alaska 


The President’s Letter to the Governor of Alaska 
on the Completion of the Last Major Step in the 
Transition to Statehood. May 27, 1966 


Dear Bill: 


It gives me great pleasure to announce the completion of 
the last major step in Alaska’s unique program of transi- 
tion from territorial status to statehood. 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget informs me 
that he has signed deeds conveying the airports at Nome, 
Northway, Umiat, Summit, Gulkana, Cold Bay, Bettles 
and Cordova to your State. That action completes the 
transfer to Alaskan ownership of twenty-one small airports 
previously owned by the United States and operated by 
the Federal Aviation Agency. 

When Alaska became a State in 1958, the Federal Gov- 
ernment was still performing there many of the functions 
normally carried out by State and local governments, such 
as construction and maintenance of roads, law enforce- 
ment, the administration of justice, fish and wildlife man- 
agement, provision of certain recreation and health serv- 
ices and the operation of a number of small community 
airports. 

You, the citizens of Alaska, and the Federal Govern- 
ment—all working together—began to take actions im- 
mediately to make Alaska a State in fact as well as in name. 

A major step in reaching that goal was the Alaska 
Omnibus Act (P.L. 86-70) which, along with provisions 
designed to give Alaska equal treatment with the other 
States, authorized a unique five-year program of transi- 
tional grants totalling $28.5 million to help the State take 
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over the functions still being performed by the Federal 
Government. The Act also authorized the transfer to 
Alaska of Federal property used in connection with func- 
tions assumed by the State. 

The transition has now been completed. The trans- 
fer of the last group of airports is the final step. 

I am gratified that the transition has gone so well. I 
commend the employees of your State and the Federal 
Government, particularly the Federal Aviation Agency, 
who worked so cooperatively during this period. And I 
congratulate you and all Alaskans on assuming your new 
responsibilities so successfully. 

Sincerely, 
Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
[Honorable William A, Egan, Governor of Alaska, Juneau, Alaska] 


NOTE: The letter was read in part by Bill D. Moyers, Press Secretary 
to the President, at his news conference at 11:45 a.m. on Friday, 
May 27, 1966. It was not made public in the form of a White 
House press release. 


United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


Announcement of Appointment of Three New Members 
to the General Advisory Committee. May 27, 1966 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
appoint three new members to the General Advisory 
Committee of the United States Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency. The three distinguished Americans 
are Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther (U.S. Army, Retired) ; 
Stephen J. Wright, president of the United Negro Col- 
lege Fund; and Troy V. Post, chairman of the board and 
president of the Greatamerica Corp., Dallas, Tex. 

The function of the General Advisory Committee, 
which was authorized by Congress when it created the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency in 1961, is to 
advise the President, the Secretary of State, and the Di- 
rector of the Agency “respecting matters affecting arms 
control, disarmament, and world peace.” The Agency’s 
current Director is William C. Foster. The current 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee is John J. McCloy. 

General Gruenther, who was Supreme Allied Com- 
mander in Europe from 1953-56, retired from the Army 
in 1956 and subsequently served as President of the 
American Red Cross. 

Dr. Wright, a graduate of the Hampton Institute who 
also holds degrees from Harvard and New York Uni- 
versity, is a specialist in the field of education. In 1954 
he received the Hampton Institute’s “Outstanding Alum- 
nus Award.” He served as president of Fisk University, 
at Nashville, Tenn., from 1957 until recently being ap- 
pointed president of the United Negro College Fund. 

Mr. Post is a prominent business executive. He serves 
as chairman and/or member of the board of a number 
of firms in the insurance and banking fields. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE? 


Submitted May 23, 1966 


W. ArTHUR GarRITY, JR., of Massachusetts, 
to be United States District Judge for the 
District of Massachusetts, vice a position 
created by Public Law 87-36, approved 
May 19, 1961. 


Submitted May 25, 1966 


GEorRGE MEANny, of Maryland, to be a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Communi- 
cations Satellite Corporation, until the 
date of the annual meeting of the Cor- 
poration in 1969 (reappointment). 


Submitted May 27, 1966 


The following named persons to be members 
of the General Advisory Committee of the 
United States Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency: 


ALFRED M. GRUENTHER, Of the District of 
Columbia. 


Troy V. Post, of Texas. 
STEPHEN J. WRIGHT, of Tennessee. 
1 Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 


the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service officers. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 

THE PRESIDENT 

Approved May 21, 1966 

EE NE siccteesicernicrcnaih Public Law 89-428 


An Act to authorize appropriations to the 
Atomic Energy Commission in accordance 
with section 261 of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, as amended, and for other 
purposes, 


Approved May 24, 1966 
BOE iescce cco wcccius Public Law 89-429 
Participation Sales Act of 1966. 
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ACTS APPROVED BY 

THE PRESIDENT—Continued 
Approved May 26, 1966 

SRE icnccsccntade Public Law 89-430 


An Act to amend section 1(14)(a) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act to insure the 
adequacy of the national railroad freight 
car supply, and for other purposes. 


Rs ied teiocimisialenaeenssd Private Law 89-245 


An Act for the relief of Virgilio Acosta- 
Martinez. 


BD) Fe iicccceskases Private Law 89-246 


An Act for the relief of Abraham Ezekiel 
Cohen. 


Ran SOO ncccncecneuace Public Law 89-431 


An Act to amend title I of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to make permanent the existing 
duty-free treatment for certain corkboard 
insulation. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 


PRESS RELEASES 

The releases listed below, made public by 
the Office of the White House Press Secretary 
during the period covered by this issue, are 
not included in the issue. 


Released May 20, 1966 


The President’s telephone address to the 
United Auto Workers convention in Long 
Beach, Calif. (advance text). 


Released May 23, 1966 


Remarks of the President to members of the 
International Labor Press Association 
(advance text). 


Released May 26, 1966 


Remarks by the President on signing S. 1098, 
a bill concerning freight car shortages 
(advance text). 


Remarks of the President at a reception 
marking the third anniversary of the Orga- 
nization of African Unity (advance text). 
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and Natural Beauty (E.0. 11278)_. 607 
Exploration of moon and other celestial 


oe a ee eT ee 622 
Explorer Scouts, Bridgeport, Conn___-_- 548 
DORIIEE,, DORs iin eccmnncninn 609 


Federal Council for Science and Tech- 
nology. See Science and Technology, 
Federal Council for. 


Firefighters, Day of Recognition for_.. 609 
i ee ere 635 
Foreign assets, blocked__.......--.. 641, 651 
Foreign Service, Director General___-__~_ 624 
Ps, SI Dit cecsali sca ingens icc 609 
Garcia, Dr. Hector Peres........c<sccsss 578 
oS | Ree ee oapr eee 634 
COORERONEG, TOON Fin in hee 636 
CTRELOONS,; TROIINV Canin sn ence 609 
ee ee aan Beer on 636 
i ee ee 621 


Government departments and agencies 
Cost reduction accomplishments and 


IG asia seitscn en conssorecaime satcnen tn csaasoatanaaia 591 
“Cost Reduction Notes’’_.....-._.-. 549 
Federal credit programs, private par- 

I a iiiniciinn aicnabanesciababiainmtuas 550 
June buying, prevention of__--_--___ 640 
Organized crime, drive against__.__ 610, 611 
Restrictions on employment and 

CRU oo iiccicicinciicnncmndiaicnann 665 


User charges for services provided by. 652 
Government employees, National Civil 





Service League awards___---.---_-__ 598 
Graham, Rev. William F. (Billy) -----_- 626 
Green, Sen. Theodore Francis__.---__-- 661 
SOR; TING Wiis cliiciccd mb nemitciidn 609 
enn, WR: TR ivi ol cnn ctticcccetan 561 
Guyana, U.S. Ambassador to___----- 633, 666 
es TI is issetiinctenisstasicectesidsaiiiaanaia 575 
Hall, William O-- 599 
CG Te an ecsecasnsecntnisdilinaneensenciant 609 
Harding, Bertrand M_-.---......-.. 623, 642 


TINE, | TINIE Ts sci trenicorcnemiincginesiniinns 541 
Health, Education, and Welfare, De- 
partment of 


Medicare program............... 510, 513 
Public Health Service, reorganiza- 
i 573 
Water Pollution Control Administra- 
tion, transfer from____........ 627, 663 
Health leadership, Albert Lasker special 
I iii on cccciinneininiioinniginaineant 508 
Health Manpower, National Advisory 
Commission on-_-.---------- 514, 620, 621 
Health Services, Community, National 
COMSIONOR OR. 2.20 es cio 558, 566 
Beetenenn, Rares Pn... cc cnecsecns 561 
Hertz Foundation Award__------___-_- 580 
IE IOI ici ckteniintneenieccncoen itn evcietinsiia 666 
Hirshhorn, Joseph H....-......... 653, 654 
Honolulu. conference. See Viet-Nam 
conflict. 
Housing, nondiscriminatory sale and 
PE cctntacécaknnuacandsdanks 581, 587 
Housing and Urban Development, De- 
partment of 
Assistant Secretary for Inter-Govern- 
mental Relations__.......-.--. 620, 642 
Assistant Secretary for Renewal and 
Housing Assistance_---.:-.-..- 620, 642 
ONE, NR in ccicitivnnnccsnacedine 640 
Sy re 620, 642 
PEUGEOT, MUTI B.... oc ena cine 634 


Imports 
Customs duties on band uniforms 
from Mexico, relief of certain Ex- 


peoter Boouts Irom... ............ 548 

Trade agreement with United King- 

I crncataiemacanicabc eta aetaainbinetedimbistons 505 
Indian Affairs, Commissioner of__.-_-- 578 
indian food program.................. 549 
Indiana, northern district, U.S. attor- 

a ee ee cree ar oa oe 561 
DE), SOS Biiintidbedininntbecianakn 599 
Interior, Department of 

Indian Affairs, Commissioner_.__ 578 

Water Pollution Control Administra- 

SEGR: SEE Whi cai we cccccncn 627, 663 
International Telecommunications Sat- 

CEINGe: SINT ini ie ciinsis 600 
ON TE I i ch intern estes cnn nscteciahin 580 
DIR: TURE Dikdciciccmicnncdnnuann 576 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, Chairman_-_-__-- 613 
Joint U.S.-Philippine Commission on 

Benefits of Philippine Veterans of 

PU NE Bi iiinnccasbtasiincstecs tienen 636 
I TR iaitninimnansanwamimes 634 
Jordan, U.S. Ambassador to__---.----- 514 
Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum and 

Sculpture Garden_.............-. 653, 654 
June buying in Federal agencies, pre- 

I OE cettaass. ctcasasenanin 640 
on 581 
Justice, Department of 

Blocked foreign assets, transfer of 

pe 641, 651 
TEE, Wintiintimnmanctrntamimaummin 633 
tee | yan 662 
Kentucky 

Cumberland National Forest___----- 533 

Daniel Boone National Forest__.---- 533 
Kleven, Mrs. Concha Ortiz y Pino de_. 578 
BEE: UD TD is ares scnnicceccreenmindsnitnicbiinions 580 
ee es 634 
a 634 
Labor, Department of, Assistant Sec- 

retary for Manpower_-___----__--. 533, 541 
Labor disputes, air carrier, emergency 

i ee a eer ee 57 
Labor-Management Policy, President’s 

Advisory Committee on_---- 557, 558, 605 
Lasker, Albert, special award_-._.-- 509 
Latin America 

Pan American Day and Week_--_----- 507 

President's visit to Mexico City___-__ 536, 

540, 546 
a er es 635 


Lending. See Credit. 
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Medicare program implementation... 513 


Organized crime, Federal drive 
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President’s Advisory Committee on 
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Management, President's Advisory Com- 
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Mental Retardation, President’s Com- 
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540, 546 
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National Advisory Commission on 
ee 514 


National Advisory Council on the Edu- 
cation of Disadvantaged Children. 624, 625 
National Commission on Architec- 


National Commission on Community 
Health Services_..--------------- 558, 578 

National Defense Transportation Day 
and National Transportation Week, 

59, 566 

National School Safety Patrol Week... 611 


National Security Council, meeting on 
be a 626 
National Teacher Corps---....-------- 639 
Natural beauty. See Beautification. 
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Weisem, De. Ruseell...........020620-<05 621 
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Pakistan, U.S. Ambassador to__...-- 662, 666 
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Labor-Management Policy____ 557, 558, 605 
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National Commission on Community 
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cil for 
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Securities and Exchange Commission, 
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Shaheen, Edward L.................-. 541 
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Crime in the District of Columbia_-_- 

Customs duties on band uniforms 
from Mexico, relief of certain Ex- 
plorer Scouts 

Green, Sen. Theodore Francis, death 
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Indian food program 549 
National Advisory Commission on 
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National Commission on Architec- 
tural Barriers 
NATO anniversary 


Nuclear development, private indus- 
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Stockpiles, disposals from___. 535, 612, 635 
Vice President’s official residence__.. 530 
Wheat acreage allotment. 
Youth Opportunity Campaign 

Stebbins, Henry E 

Steeves, John Milton 


Stockpiles of strategic and critical 
materials 


Chromite 

Fluorspar 
Molybdenum 

Muscovite mica 


Vanadium 
Stoddard, Mrs. Ezekiel 
Strassburg, Bernard 
Summer domestic youth programs 
Sutton, Glenn W 


Swearing-In Ceremonies 


Indian Affairs, Commissioner of_--- 

Small Business Administration, Ad- 
ministrator 
Switzer, Mary 
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Talley, Joy O 
Tariff Commission, 
Chairman and 
Commissioner 


redesignation of 
reappointment of 
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Kingdom 
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Teacher of the Year award 
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tium, International 
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Board of Directors 
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thority 
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Trade agreement with United Kingdom- 

Trade Week, World 

Transportation, National Defense 
Transportation Day and National 
Transportation Week, 1966 559, 566 

Treasury Department, blocked foreign 
assets jurisdiction 

Treaty on moon exploration 

Troubadors Drum and Bugle Corps of 
Bridgeport, Conn 

Truman, Harry S, 82d birthday 

Tucker, Thomas A 

Tuthill, John W 


Uganda, U.S. Ambassador to 624, 666 
United Kingdom, trade agreement__._. 505 
United Nations 
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United Nations Day, 1966 
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United States Tariff Commission. 
Tariff Commission. 

Upper Volta, U.S. Ambassador to___ 623, 666 

User charges for Government services__ 
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Vargas, Secretary General Jesus 
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Viet-Nam conflict 
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Virgin Islands, U.S. attorney 
Viscardi, Henry, Jr 
Visitors, foreign leaders. 
with Foreign Leaders. 
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Vowell, Raymond W 


Washington, US. 
district 
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